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Beauty’s Favorite 
The article which excels all jer in improving the beauty of 
the skin is naturally and deservedly beauty’s favorite. This 


has been the acknowledged and honored position held by Pears’ 
Soap for nearly 120 years. 


It won, and has maintained, that position by virtue of its com- 
plete purity, and by the possession of those emollient properties 

* which soften, refine and impart natural color to the skin. No 
other soap possesses these qualities in such a pre-eminent degree as 


Pears’ Soap 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Equipment for Entertaining 


Tiffany & Co. are now offering, in their various-departments, a 
complete stock of articles for table service and for decoration 
A few items of interest, taken from the 1909 Blue Book, are 
enumerated below 


Silver tableware for the various courses: Bouillon spoons, fish 
knives, individual asparagus tongs, lettuce forks, ice cream 
spoons, lobster picks, berry forks, serving pieces, hors d’oeuvre 
dishes, salad bowls, after-dinner coffee services, etc. 


Plates in dozens for separate courses: A remarkable collection 
including exclusive decorations from the famous potteries of 
Europe. Ramekins with or without silver holders | 


Afternoon Tea Services: Silver tea sets and kettles, tea cups in 
Minton, Cauldon, Doulton, and other famous wares; muffineers, 
bon-bon dishes, teak-wood stands and tables 


Cut Glass for the Table and Sideboard: Celery trays, compotiers, 
fruit dishes, sandwich trays, cocktail sets, lemonade pitchers, punch 
bowls, sugar and cream sets, finger bowls and plates, etc. 


Chafing dishes in silver or silver plate, with trays, spoons, and 
other accessories 


Individual sets for chocolate, coffee or tea, for breakfast service 
Round or oval trays in silver or silver plate ; candle sticks, and 
vases for table decoration 


Tiffany & Co. invite out-of-town patrons to avail themselves of 
the facilities of their Correspondence Department, and to write 
for acopy of the 1909 Blue Book. This isacatalogue of Tiffany 
& Co.'s stock, and gives the maximum and minimum prices of 
the articles listed above, as well as of many others of similar 
character. The Blue Book is helpful in affording suggestions as 
to purchases, and in egy ony in the comparison of prices, which 
is always welcomed by the house 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. | 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. An assortment of articles will be sent on approval to 
persons known to the house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 
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WORRY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


(Associate Director of the Emmanuel Church Movement) 


HAT is worry? Difficult though 
it may be of definition, we are 
all, alas! more or less familiar 
with its malign power. It is the 
state of mind which results from 
loss of self-control, and this loss 
of self-control comes about through the per- 
sistent and mischievous pressure of some re- 
curring idea. The idea may be a regret for the 
past, a doubt in the present, or a fear about the 
future. It can be excited within us by the most 
trivial occurrences, as well as by the tragic 
moments of experience. The constant flinging to 
and fro of thoughts which have no proper issue, 
begin nowhere, and lead nowhither, plays havoc 
with the delicate mechanism of the brain and 
sets up all sorts of functional disturbances of 
the body. To the intrinsically evil quality of 
worry a chorus of recent writers bears witness. 
“Worry,” says one writer, “increases the per- 
centage of deaths that are self-inflicted ”—surely 
the most appalling of all comments upon any 
civilization. “The leading mental cause of 
nervous disease,” says another, “is worry, which 
does good to none, but damages more or less 
the nervous system of the one who gives way to 
it.” “Worry,” says a third, “is the cause of 
most of the drunkenness and other dissipations 
which are the curses of the age.” 

Two distinguished physicians have recently 
published books dealing with this melancholy 
theme, and one rises from the reading of these 
books with the conviction that worry is at once 
a blunder of the intellect and a crime against 
the soul. And yet we must bear in mind that 
worry is in close relation to one of the highest 
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prerogatives of humanity, the power to look 
before and after, to recall the past, and to 
forecast the future. We must distinguish, 
then, at the outset between a normal and 
just solicitude and that spirit of anxiety 
which makes happiness impossible and life 
not worth living. There can be no sane and 
wholesome mind without a mood of care and 
forethought. A man who makes no provision 
for sickness and old age and who has no in- 
tense desire or earnest thought about the fu- 
ture of wife or child does not, indeed, worry, 
but then he is searecely worthy of being called 
a man. When normal forethought becomes 
abnormal worry is when imagination and 
memory are no longer under the control of 
the reason. 

To classify worries would be an endless 
and profitless task. There are types which 
border on mental disease. For example, 
there is the philosophical worrier, who broods 
over great metaphysical problems, such as 
the being of God or the existence of the 
universe, but who always ends where he be- 
gins and never arrives at any conclusion. 
Or there is the serupulous worrier, who never 
does anything without desiring to do it over 
and over again, because he never can believe 
that it is properly done. Or there is the 
mathematical worrier, who never ceases fig- 
uring, cares for nothing in the world except 
the number of the things on which his eye 
happens to fall. These and similar troubles 
should be taken to a physician who is versed 
at once in medicine and in psychology. 

But the worriers to be met with in daily 
life are of a different order. One such mis- 
erable has been sketched by the master hand 
of Dr. Dubois, the great Swiss neurologist. 
“Madam,” he says, “is in a state of useless 
excitement from morning till evening,. often 
from evening till morning. She rises to begin 
the day in a condition of anxious agitation; 
she feels herself already crushed beneath the 
weight of all she has to do, all she has to 
endure. She suffers in anticipation. At 
noon one of her boys has failed to come 
home. Instead of assuming that he is dawd- 
ling along the road with his playmates, the 
mother takes it into her head that he has 
been run over by a trolley-car, and the maid 
must run and look for him. Meanwhile the 
roast gets burnt. If her husband comes home 
tired, and grumbles or takes on a sullen air, 
she falls ill. During the afternoon fresh 
_emotional disturbances—over a letter in 


which she reads between the lines what isn't 
there; over a telegram opened with trembling 
fingers, but containing only the most incon- 
sequential tidings. By the end of the day, 
the poor creature has undergone a score of 
imaginary misfortunes which have excited 
her emotional nature and kept her nerves in 
a frenzy despite the futility of the causes.” 
Such is a typical specimen of many women 
to-day. They know no rest, no inner peace. 
They are the victims of passing sensations, 
fugitive impressions. They waste their 
nervous energy on trifles, and recruit the 
great army of neurasthenics, monomaniacs, 
hypochondriacs, and hysterics. 

Consider for a moment the physiological 
effect of the worry habit. Regrets, doubts, 
scrupulosities, fears, anxieties, apprehensions 
—these harpies lay hold of the mind, shake it 
to its centre, and turn existence into a life 
in death. But then man is not mind alone: 
he is the unity of mind and body. The phy- 
siological psychologists never tire of ringing 
the changes on the mutual influence of mind 
and body, on the absolute solidarity of brain 
and thought. Indeed, some notable thinkers 
in our time have gone so far as to say that 
what we call mental and what we call physic- 
al are not two separate entities, but two as- 
pects of one and the same thing. However 
this may be, we know that, as Professor 
James puts it, “ All mental states are fol- 
lowed by activity of some sort. They lead to 
ineonspicuous changes in breathing, circula- 
tion, general muscular tension, and glandu- 
lar or other visceral activity, even if they do 
not lead to conspicuous movements of the 
muscles of the voluntary life.” Now, what 
sort of physical activity does worry lead to? 
Through the medium of the sympathetic an:l 
vaso-motor nerves it affects for evil the se- 
cretions of the stomach and bowels, retards 
digestion, disturbs the proper elimination of 
waste products from the system, and thus 
sets up a kind of self-poisoning or auto-in- 
toxication. Through the same physical ma- 
chinery it affects the calibre of the blood- 
vessels and thus disturbs the circulation of 
the blood. Under the pressure of worry these 
nerves contract; with the removal of the 
worry they relax, and the blood flows once 
more freely. Thus we can see how worry 
can give rise to dyspepsia and constipation, 
with all their brood of attendant miseries. 
Of these miseries, perhaps the most terrible 
is insomnia or sleep broken by horrid night- 
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mares, sleep robbed of its power to restore, 
to refresh, and to recreate. But this is not 
all; for, to make matters worse, the dyspepsia 
and the insomnia in turn react on the brain 
centres, deepening the tendency to worry and 
fastening the chains of the accursed habit 
more firmly on the unhappy sufferer. In 
other words, worry is often only one of a 
series of interrelated wretchednesses, semi- 
psychical, semi-physical, in character, and in 
this series the victim is entangled with no 
apparent means of escape. 

The causes, then, of worry may be phys- 
ical or mental or a mixture of both. Worry 
may spring from an overloaded stomach, 
from some failure of the digestive tract to 
function aright. As Sydney’ Smith tersely 
puts it: “ My friend sups late; he eats some 
strong soup, then a lobster, then some toast, 
and he dilutes the succulent whole with wine. 
The next day I call upon him. He tells me 
he is alarmed for his eldest daughter’s health, 
his expenses are hourly increasing, he must 
sell his house in London, and that nothing 
but timely retreat. will save him. All this is 
the lobster.” Here the problem is very sim- 
ple. The cure for this kind of worry is clear- 
ly obedience to physiological law. 

Another and much more serious physical 
cause of worry is the improper use of alcohol 
and other narcotics. Men and women fly to 
these false friends to find some surcease of 
mental misery, to get rid, even for a space, 
of the phantoms that torture the mind. It 
is true that aleohol and morphine can bring 
peace to the distracted spirit, can mitigate 
pain and cause sleep. Nay, more -—— these 
drugs can dissipate gloom and suffuse the 
mind with a glow of cheerfulness, can put 
energy into the weakling, can heighten self- 
consciousness so that almost any task seems 
possible and no height of achievement too 
great to be sealed. But at what a price are 
these experiences bought! A momentary re- 
lief is followed by a still deeper depression, 
which in turn needs an ever-increasing dose 
of the favorite drug, until the alcoholic or 
morphinist is bound hand and foot in a mor- 
al slavery infinitely worse, because leading 
to a disintegration of the moral life, than 
the original cause of dispeace. At all costs, 
then, the temptation to drug-taking must be 
resisted, and by none more resisted than by 
women, whose nervous organization is more 
susceptible to-day than ever to the influence 
of stimulants. The modern man and the 
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modern woman will do well also to be on 
their guard against the fatigue that arises 
from overwork or, as is more frequently the 


case, from badly regulated work. In some 
instances a real fatigue of the nervous sys- 
tem may be detected, with subsequent loss 
of self-control. It is obvious that here the 
needed remedy is rest. Happily, unless there 
are grave organic injuries, the nervous sys- 
tem can exercise great recuperative powers. 

But the great causes of worry, I am per- 
suaded, are psychical or mental in character, 
and must be met by the resources which 
modern psychology has put within our reach. 
The prime source of worry is emotional im- 
pressionability. We worry over trifles, be- 
cause trifles arouse our emotions, and these 
in turn fatigue the nervous system. Hence 
the saying, “ Not work, but worry, kills.” 
While work is a protection against nerve 
disaster, worry is a direct and producing 
cause of.it. Hence in the majority of the 
cases of nervous breakdown on the part of 
business men, often attributed to overwork, 
it will be found that it was not the work so 
much as the worry which accompanied the 
work that was the cause of the catastrophe. 
Our first need, then, is a philosophy which 
will harden our moral fibre and enable us to 
face life’s emergencies with strength and 
resolution. Where religion is still an-active 
power, we have a strong weapon against 
worry, for religion is the consoling power of 
life that lifts us above the mutations of the 
transitory and puts within us the calm, the 
serenity, the peace of the eternal. The truth 
is that worry, in the ultimate analysis, means 
practically atheism. The man who believes 
that his comings and his goings are in the 
hand of an all-wise Providence will not 
worry, for he knows that the evils with which 
he is threatened are really blessings in dis- 
guise. But even where the mind cannot gain 
this high point of view, a little homely phi- 
losophy may not be without value. Are you 
prone to chronic indecision, to inability to 
make up your mind as to one of several pos- 
sible lines of action? Then remind yourself, 
as Dr. Walton, the Boston neurologist, ad- 
vises, that it is better to do the wrong thing 
with a single mind than to work yourself 
into a frenzy of anxious doubt; that, in case 
the choice is not an important one, you 
should learn to pounce upon either task and 
waste no further time. Are you afraid of 
some imminent evil? Then brace up your 
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moral energies to meet it with the reflection 
that the only real evil that can befall you is 
chronic cowardice. Do you feel miserable 
and out. of sorts, the organic sense of well- 
being on which happiness depends having for 
the moment vanished? Then act as if you 
were cheerful, smile even though your smile 
be a wintry one, pass the kindly word, do 
the kindly deed, and you may depend upon 
it that all the sensations excited by these 
actions will pass inward and. produce, the 
feeling of happiness which you crave. 

But we grasp the real nature of worry only 
as ‘we emphasize that in it we are dealing 
with a habit. Now habit results from the 
tendency of an act to become automatic and 
spontaneous. It is no longer fully under the 
direct control of the conscious mind, but has 
sunk down into the region of the subcon- 
Experience shows that the conscious 
will can do a great deal to arrest the morbid 
processes of the mind, but with many the 
despairing question is: “ How can I get the 
will to act? It is easy to say, dismiss the 
worry from your mind; but, unhappily, it is 
not so much a case of my having the worry 
as of the worry having me.” The answer to 


scious. 


this difficulty is to be found, I believe, in 
the law of self-suggestion. To-day we know 
that great is the power of self-suggestion— 
great when the suggestion is offered to the 
conscious mind, and still greater when offered 
to the subconscious. 


Do you wish, then, to 


cut at the roots of worry? The way to do 
it is to offer to the mind suggestions which 
embody thoughts that make for self-control, 
inward peace, and harmony. These sugges- 
tions can be offered to the mind by thinking, 
speaking, seeing, and _ hearing. Think 
thoughts that are healthy. Speak aloud to 
yourself what you thus think. Write them 
out, and read them again and again, and 
have your friends read them in your hearing. 

Suggestible as is the conscious mind, the 
subconscious is still more so. Now we know 
that at least twice a day we have all brief 
periods during which the subconscious is in 
evidence and during which, therefore, we are 
especially suggestible. These two periods are 
those immediately preceding and immediate- 
ly succeeding sleep. We are then in a half- 
waking and half-sleeping condition, and any 
suggestion offered to the mind in that state 
is, in some inexplicable way, taken up by the 
brain mechanism and realized. Let the wor- 
rier, then, use well these few minutes at 
night and in the morning, by saturating his 
brain with suggestions that make against 
worry and that make for peace, poise, and 
nervous balance. If at the same time he 
will see to it that his work is done in the 
proper spirit and not without intervals of 
relaxation, however brief, he may reasonably 
congratulate himself that he is on the way 
to a complete and lasting conquest of a habit 
that is at once futile and dangerous. 
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Wirn lifted hands and heavenly eyes,— 


With bright seraphie hair,— 


She walks along Earth’s shadowed ways, 


Forever young and fair. 


She helps each struggling heart and soul 


To reach Life’s sunniest slope, 





Crowned with immortal bravery,— 


God’s happiest angel—Hope. 
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BY ELEANOR 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE Heath twins, Miss Priscilla and 
Miss Amelia, rose early that morning, 


and the world looked very beautiful to 
them—one does not buy a black silk gown 
every day; at least, Miss Priscilla and Miss 
Amelia did not. They had waited, indeed, 
quite forty years to buy this one. 

The women of the Heath family had al- 
ways possessed a black silk gown. It was a 
sort of outward symbol of inward respecta- 
bility—an unfailing indicator of their proud 
position as members of one of the old fami- 
lies. It might be donned at any time after 
one’s twenty-first birthday, and it should be 
donned always for funerals, church, and calls 
after one had turned thirty. Such had been 
the code of the Heath family for generations, 
as Miss Priscilla and Miss Amelia well knew; 
and it was this that had made all the harder 
their own fate—that their twenty-first birth- 
day was now forty years behind them, and 
not yet had either of them attained this ca- 
chet of respectability. 

To-day, however, there was to come a 
change. No longer need the carefully 
sponged and darned black alpaca gowns 
flaunt their wearers’ poverty to the world, 
and no longer would they force these same 
wearers to seek dark corners and sunless 
rooms, lest the full extent of that poverty 
become known. It had taken forty years of 
the most rigid economy to save the necessary 
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, The Black Silk Gowns 


H. PORTER 
LESTER RALPH 


money; but it was saved now, and the dresse 
were to be bought. Long ago there had been 
enough for one, but neither of the women 
had so much as thought of the possibility ot 
buying one silk gown. It was sometimes 
said in the town that if one of the Heath 
twins strained her eyes, the other one was 
obliged at once to put on glasses; and it is 
not to be supposed that’ two sisters whose 
sympathies were so delicately attuned would 
consent to appear clad one in new silk and 
the other in old alpaca. 

In spite of their early rising that morn- 
ing, it was quite ten o’clock before Miss Pris- 
cilla and Miss Amelia had brought the house 
into the state of speckless nicety that would 
not shame the lustrous things that were so 
soon to be sheltered beneath its roof. Not 
that either of the ladies expressed this senti- 
ment in words, or even in their thoughts; 
they merely went about their work that 
morning with the reverent joy that a devoted 
priestess might feel in making ready a shrine 
for its idol. They had to hurry a little to 
get themselves ready for the eleven-o’clock 
stage that passed their door; and they were 
still a little breathless when they boarded the 
train at the home station for the city twenty 
miles away—the city where were countless 
yards of shimmering silk waiting to be 
bought. 

In the city that night at least six clerks 
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went home with an unusual weariness in 
their arms, which came from lifting down 
and displaying almost their entire stock of 
black silk. But with all the weariness, there 
was no irritation; there was only in their 
nostrils a curious perfume as of lavender 
and old lace, and in their hearts a strange 
exaltation as if they had that day been al- 
lowed a glad part in a sacred rite. As for 
Miss Priscilla and Miss Amelia, they went 
home awed, yet triumphant: when one: has 
waited forty years to make a purchase one 
does not make that purchase lightly. 

“To-morrow we will go over to Mis’ 
Snow’s and see about having them made up,” 
said Miss Priscilla with a sigh of content, 
as the stage lumbered through the dusty 
home streets. 

“Yes; we want them rich, but plain,” sup- 
plemented Miss Amelia, rapturously. “ Dear 
me, Priscilla, but I am tired!” 

In spite of their weariness the sisters did 
not get to bed very early that night. They 
could not decide whether the top drawer of 
the spare-room bureau or the long box in the 
parlor closet would be the safer refuge for 
their treasure. And when the matter was 
decided, and the sisters had gone to bed, Miss 
Priscilla, after a prolonged discussion, got 
up and moved the silk to the other place, only 
to slip out of bed later, after a much longer 
discussion, and put it back. Even then they 
did not sleep well: for the first time in their 
lives they knew the responsibility that comes 
with possessions; they feared—burglars. 

With the morning, sun, however, came 
peace and joy. No moth nor rust nor thief 
had appeared, and the lustrous lengths of 
shimmering silk defied the sun itself to find 
spot or blemish. 

“It looks even nicer than it did in the 
store, don’t it?” murmured Miss Priscilla, 
ecstatically, as she hovered over the glisten- 
ing folds that she had draped in riotous lux- 
ury across the chair-back. 

“Yes—oh yes!” breathed Miss Amelia. 
“ Now let’s hurry with the work so we can 
go right down to Mis’ Snow’s.” 

“ Black silk—black silk!” ticked the clock 
to Miss Priscilla washing dishes at the kitch- 
en sink. “You’ve got a black silk—you’ve 
got a black silk!” chirped the robins to Miss 
Amelia looking for weeds in the garden. 

At ten o'clock the sisters left the house, 
each with a long brown parcel carefully 
‘borne in her arms. At noon—at noon the 
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sisters were back again, still carrying the 
parcels. Their faces wore a look of mingled 
triumph and defeat. 

“As if we could have that beautiful silk 
put into a plaited skirt!” quavered Miss 
Priscilla, thrusting the key into the lock 
with a trembling hand. “Why, Amelia, 
plaits always crack!” 

“Of course they do!” almost sobbed Miss 
Amelia. “Only think of it, Priscilla, our 
silk—cracked!” 

“We will just wait until the styles 
change,” said Miss Priscilla, with an air of 
finality. “They won’t always wear plaits!” 

“And we know all the time that we've 
really got the dresses, only they aren’t made 
up!” finished Miss Amelia, in tearful tri- 
umph. 

So the silk was laid away in two: big rolls, 
and for another year the old black alpaca 
gowns trailed across the town’s thresholds 
and down the ais'te of the church on Sunday. 
Their owners no longer sought shadowed cor- 
ners and sunless rooms, however; it was not 
as if one were obliged to wear sponged and 
darned alpacas! 

Plaits were “out” next year, and the 
Heath sisters were among the first to read it 
in the fashion notes. Once more on a bright 
spring morning Miss Priscilla and Miss 
Amelia left the house tenderly bearing in 
their arms the brown-paper parcels — and 
onee more they returned, the brown parcels 
still in their arms. There was an air of in- 
decision about them this time. 

“You see, Amelia, it seemed foolish—al- 
most wicked,” Miss Priscilla was saying, “to 
put such a lot of that expensive silk into 
just sleeves.” 

“T know it,” sighed her sister. 

“Of course I want the dresses just as 
much as.you do,” went on Miss Priscilla, 
more confidently; “ but when I thought of al- 
lowing Mis’ Snow to slash into that beauti- 
ful silk and just waste it on those great bal- 
loon sleeves, I—I simply couldn’t give my 
consent!—and ’tisn’t as though we hadn’t 
got the dresses!” 

“No, indeed!” agreed Miss Amelia, lift- 
ing her chin. And so once more the rolls 
of silk were laid away in the great box that 
had already held them a year; and for an- 
other twelve months the black alpacas, now 
grown shabby indeed, were worn with all 
the pride of one whose garments are beyond 
reproach. 
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THE BLACK 


MISS PRISCILLA 


When for the third time Miss Priscilla 
and Miss Amelia returned to their home 
with the oblong brown parcels there was no 
indecision about them; there was only right- 
eous scorn. 

“And do you really think that Mis’ Snow 
expected us to allow that silk to be cut up 
into those skimpy little skin-tight bags she 
called sleeves?” demanded Miss Priscilla, in 
a shaking voice. “Why, Amelia, we couldn’t 
ever make them over!” 

mal 8 couldn't! And _ when 
sleeves got bigger, what could we do?” cried 
Miss Amelia. “ Why, I’d rather never have 
a black silk dress than to have one like that 


course we 


SILK 


AND 


GOWNS 


MISS AMELIA. 


We'll go 


isn’t as 


-that just couldn’t be changed! 
on wearing the gowns we have. It 
if everybody didn’t know we had these black 
silk dresses!” 

When the fourth spring came the rolls 
of silk were not even taken from their box 
except to be examined with tender care and 
the enveloping paper. Miss 
not well. For weeks she had 


replaced in 
Priscilla 
spent the most of her waking hours on the 
sitting-room couch, growing thinner, weaker, 
and more hollow-eyed. 

“You see, dear, ] 


was 


-T am not well enough 
wear it,” she faintly, to her 
sister one day when they had been talking 


now to said, 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THEIR 


about the black silk gowns; “but you—” 
Miss Amelia had stopped her with a shocked 
gesture of the hand. 

“ Priscilla—as if I could!” she sobbed. 
And there the matter had ended. 


The townspeople were grieved, but not sur- 
prised, when they learned that Miss Amelia 
was fast following her sister into a decline. 
It was what they had expected of the Heath 
twins, they said, and they reminded one an- 
other of the story of the strained eyes and 
the glasses. Then came the day when the 
little dressmaker’s rooms were littered from 
end to end with black silk scraps. 

“Tt’s for Miss Priscilla and Miss Amelia,” 
said Mrs. Snow, with tears in her eyes, in 
answer to the questions that were asked. 
“Tt’s their black silk gowns, you know.” 


LIVES THEY FEARED—BURGLARS, 


“But I thought they were ill—almost dy- 
ing!” gasped the questioner. 

The little dressmaker nodded her head. 
Then she smiled, even while she brushed her 
eyes with her fingers. 

“They are—but they’re happy. They’re 
even happy in this!” touching the dress in 
her lap. “ They’ve been forty years buying 
it, and. four making it up. Never until now 
could they decide to use it; never until now 
could they be sure they wouldn’t want to— 
to make it—over.” The little dressmaker’s 
voice broke, then went on tremulously: 
“There are folks like that, you know—that 
never enjoy a thing for what it is, lest some- 
time they might want it—different. Miss 
Priscilla and Miss Amelia never took the 
good that was goin’; they’ve always saved it 





for sometime—later.” 
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PART II 


HEN the firm of Beddoes, McPher- 

son, and Alby moved in a solid 

phalanx upon New York, no. one 
suspected the second member of harboring any 
social ambition. The others spoke frankly 
of their “ business obligations to entertain,” 
but McPherson left his family behind him 
in Chattamsburg, and contented himself by 
taking very comfortable rooms in a hotel. 

No one could believe that under that cold, 
hard Scotch exterior lurked even the smallest 
social ambition, let alone a keen apprecia- 
tion of social differences, and so it was par- 
ticularly irritating to the other members of 
the firm to wake up about Christmas-time 
to the fact that McPherson, entirely unaided, 
had completely arrived. 

The first hint came when Mrs. Alby, a 
careful reader of the newspapers, saw that 
a Mr. McPherson had been dining with the 
Witherbees. The hint was lost, however, for 
it never crossed her mind it could be her 
husband’s quiet, unobtrusive partner. . But 
enlightenment soon followed when a second 
paper gave his full name: “ Last evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Witherbee entertained a small party 
at dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Van Aspiec, Mr. 
Louis Severance McPherson, es 

Mrs. Alby turned to her husband with the 
manner of one who has received a personal 
insult. 

“ And may one ask why poor Louis is din- 
ing with such people as the Witherbees?” 
she demanded. 

Mr. Alby murmured guiltily that it was 
probably business, but of course they both 
knew that he just as much as McPherson 
had had business with Witherbee Brothers 
without its leading to any such desirable re- 
sults as this. 

It was not only envy that embittered Mrs. 
Alby, it was her own error in judgment. She 
had not sought out McPherson since their 
arrival in New York, feeling that, though an 
excellent man down-town, he would be any- 
thing but a help in her own upward flight. 

Now she sat down and wrote him a note 





asking him to lunch on Sunday. He an- 
swered indefinitely that he was going out of 
town. Later the papers informed her where 
he had gone. He had gone to South Caro- 
lina with the Van Aspies. The fact that he 
had not even thought it worth while to men- 
tion his host’s name was more than Mrs. 
Alby could bear. Evidently he had gone so 
far that he did not even care to impress those 
he had left behind. How, she asked herself, 
had it been possible for this silent, unattract- 
ive man to sueceed where she herself had 
failed ? 

Yet his method, if method it could be ecall- 
ed, had been simplicity itself. For instance, 
every one knew that Mr. Witherbee had 
gone into building automobiles at a bad time, 
that the Van Aspic firm was carrying more 
Pacific Consolidated than they wanted, that 
Starr would like to rent his Newport place 
to tide him over a bad summer. All, that 
MecPherson’s method consisted in was in al- 
lowing it to leak out that he was in the mar- 
ket for exactly these commodities. Any aft- 
ernoon thereafter he and Witherbee might 
have been seen automobiling in the Park to- 
gether. Before very long he ran on to New- 
port with Starr, and his trip with the Van 
Aspics has already been mentioned. 

Perhaps part of his strength lay in the 
fact that he did not disappoint any of the 
expectations he had roused—only he fulfilled 
them after a long period of suspense, during 
which time he was kept carefully in sight by 
intending sellers. 

But though it is possible to suppose that 
some policy lurked behind these purchases, 
no one could dream that the idea which final- 
ly brought him into social prominence origi- 
nated with any one but Mrs. Van Aspic her- 
self. 

Mrs. Van Aspic was an ambitious woman, 
though to use the word in regard to one who 
seemed to have so completely everything that 
she wanted would have struck most people 
as absurd. Handsome, clever, well born, and 
very rich, there seemed very little, from a 
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social point of view, which was left for her 
to desire. But something she did desire and 
work for, and sometimes even fail to get. 
She wished to be an influence, to feel that 
her house was the centre of stirring events, 
that great men turned to her in moments of 
indecision, that her advice swayed policies 
in this country, and even in others. She 
liked to think that she had made and unmade 
certain international marriages, had influ- 
enced the selection of a Vice-President, had 
saved a great corporation by a timely word. 

But Mrs. Van Aspic was aware of a seri- 
ous obstacle in her path—not her husband, 
though he contributed but little to the desired 
result, but her sister-in-law. Louisa Van 
Aspie spent most of her time with them, 
and there was nothing whatever that any one 
could say against her. She was good-tem- 
pered, not ill-looking, and if possessed of an 
absolutely literal mind and a conventional 
attitude, we all know there are many people 
who regard these as the highest of feminine 
attributes. 

But to Mrs. Van Aspic they did not so 
present themselves. When she wished to ap- 
pear as a political siren—a sort of mingled 
Catherine of Russia and Madame de Pompa- 
dour, Louisa, feeling, as she would have said, 
that “dear Belinda was doing herself injus- 
tice,” was certain to introduce the very in- 
appropriate background of William and the 
children. 

When Mrs. Van Aspic, after expressing 
the most liberal views on marriage in gen- 
eral, admitted having been the instrument 
by which an archduchess had succeeded in 
freeing herself from the bonds of matrimony, 
Louisa hastened to remember and quote a 
former sentence of her sister-in-law’s, of an 
almost bourgeois ring, in condemnation of 
divorce. Indeed, Louisa always remembered 
every one’s deadliest platitudes, not from ill- 
nature, but simply because none of their 
other utterances appealed to her. 

“T wish no one any harm,” Mrs. Van As- 
pie used to say, “but I should like to see 
Louisa married.” 

Unhappily, Louisa was no longer very 
young, and had never been exactly alluring. 
She had rejected with decision the few men 
who had presented themselves, for she had 
seen an uncommonly high standard of avail- 
ability set in her sister-in-law’s house, and 
had no idea of putting up with anything 
inferior. 





The idea of McPherson as a possible solu- 
tion occurred to Mrs. Van Aspic the first 
time he came to the house. When her hus- 
band had come home from the club and men- 
tioned that he had asked a Chattamsburg fel- 
low with whom he had business to dine that 
evening her heart had sunk. But after a 
moment’s thought it rose again. 

She was having five or six people to dine 
that night — “laughing lions,” she was ac- 
customed to call them—hard, definite, terrible 
young beasts of prey, willing to say or do 
anything for any one who would amuse them, 
capable of remaining in blank, petrifying 
silence in the presence of those who did not. 
For the moment, as Mrs. Van Aspic knew, 
nothing amused them but horses, flying-ma- 
chines, and themselves. Mrs. Van Aspic 
could not hope that her husband’s business 
friend from Chattamsburg would contribute 
to any of these interests. Then she remem- 
bered Louisa — Louisa whom she had been 
hoping all day would in the end dine out. 
She had already been asked, but, always scru- 
pulously polite, she had come to Mrs. Van 
Aspic at once. “ Now tell me quite candid- 
ly, Belinda, would you rather I stayed at 
home with your guests or went to the—” 

“Oh, my dear Louisa,” said Mrs. Van As- 
pic, who could lie bravely enough when it 
was necessary, “I would always rather have 
you at home, but perhaps you would be 
more—” 

“Then I'll stay, of course, dear,” said 
Louisa, and had telephoned her refusal be- 
fore Mrs. Van Aspic could compose a tact- 
ful sentence. 

Therefore it really seemed as if McPher- 
son might help the dinner rather than hinder 
it, as she had first feared. 

Hinder it he certainly did not, for no one 
for a long time looked at him or addressed 
him, while the single sentence which he him- 
self hazarded was allowed to drop as if it 
had been couched in a tongue which no one 
present understood. Fortunately he had not 
thrown it into the form of a question, and 
after a short pause every one else began to 
talk together again. 

But after dinner the men stayed a long 
time in the smoking-room, and when at last 
they came in a wonderful change was et 
once evident; the front ones lagged back, 
talking over their shoulders, and last of all 
came Peale, the would-be aeronaut, with his 
arm through McPherson’s. Just as they 
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entered his voice could be heard saying, 
“Wouldn’t that be your idea, Mr. McPher- 
son?” and every one turned to catch the 
monosyllable with which McPherson an- 
swered. 

Belinda Van Aspic looked and wondered. 
What had happened had been this: Perhaps 
it had been partly the effect of silence and 
will, but as the men smoked McPherson’s 
personality had gradually begun to tell, so 
that when a pause came in the talk of aero- 
planes he was listened to when he said: 

“In my opinion, Mr. Peale, it is wrong 
for one man to have all the responsibility and 
expense. I should advise you to form a 
syndicate of men who, like myself, have al- 
ways been interested in the subject.” 

This, Peale said, eagerly, had always been 
his own notion, but he had never been able 
to find the five other men. 

Without a change of expression McPher- 
son answered that he could put his finger on 
a dozen, if Peale liked. 

Emphatically Peale did like, and the con- 
versation became absorbing. No wonder by 
the time they returned to the drawing-room 
the “laughing lions” were ready to eat out 
of McPherson’s hand. 

Mrs. Van Aspic had no idea how the result 
had been achieved, but the fact that it had 
been achieved increased her respect for her 
guest. She respected him still more when 
she saw him seat himself without hesitation 
beside Louisa. 

“He sees that that is just what he needs— 
a sensible wife with an assured position,” she 
thought. 

He added to the impression when he said 
good night to her, by observing, “ What a 
delightful woman your sister-in-law is—so 
well informed, so clear-minded, and yet so 
feminine !” 

“Oh, Louisa!” cried Mrs. Van Aspic, cor- 
dially. “I don’t know what we should do 
without her.” 

Mr. McPherson shook his head as if’ he 
thought it doubtful that she could continue 
much longer to enjoy the society of such a 
treasure. 

After this the intimacy ripened with sur- 
prising rapidity. McPherson dined with 
them, lunched with them, stopped in to talk 
business with Van Aspic of a Sunday morn- 
ing. And soon other people, who were ac- 
customed to trusting Mrs. Van Aspic’s judg- 
ment about men and women, began to think 


that they could not get on without him either. 
“ Dear old Phersy ” became a social necessity. 

Later in the winter he himself, under Mrs. 
Van Aspic’s direction, gave two or three 
parties which were as successful as only a 
petted single man’s parties can be. 

No one, of course, will suppose that he 
himself suspected Mrs. Van Aspic’s plans for 
an instant. She told no one, for in diplo- 
matic matters she trusted no one so com- 
pletely as herself. She saw that Louisa was 
quite unsuspicious, and so, to her intense 
amusement, was her husband. “ Fancy,” she 
thought, “having known me all these years 
and not suspecting me.” She little guessed 
that superior knowledge of McPherson’s cir- 
cumstances kept him from suspicions. 

Only her cousin, Julian Thurlow, who had 
known her all her life, saw through her plans, 
and watched her manceuvres with a good deal 
of amusement. 

“Ah, Belinda, my love,” he would say, 
“beware. That man does not look like a red 
fox for nothing. He’s going to get more 
out of all this than you are.” 

But Mrs. Van Aspic only smiled with that 
confidence in her own wisdom which is the 
great danger for feminine manceuvrers. 

Once or twice as the spring went on long 
absences on the part of McPherson gave Mrs. 
Van Aspic momentary uneasiness, but when 
it appeared that he had only gone home to 
Chattamsburg on business she felt relieved. 
The vision of Louisa creditably married to 
a magnate, already well received socially, 
grew daily clearer in her mind. 

One evening in April they were all dining 
at a suburban club. Mrs. Van Aspic was 
going out of town the next day, and, fearful 
lest some one should take her prey from her 
during her absence, she had just asked Me- 
Pherson to spend two weeks with her at 
Newport in August. Taking it altogether, 
this was about the best gift she had to offer, 
and she was not a little surprised when she 
found that he was hesitating. She did what 
she had seldom been called on to do before— 
she insisted. 

As a usual thing she allowed Louisa to go 
and visit her grandmother in August, but 
this year she had urged her to stay on at 
Newport. Therefore she actually stooped to 
urge McPherson to accept. Her insistence 
made its effect. In a few minutes McPher- 
son had divided the whole month of August 
among hospitable friends at the table. 
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When the conversation had again become 
general Mrs. Van Aspie turned to Thurlow, 
who was sitting next to her. 

“TI do point to him with pride. How many 
women would have taken all this trouble 
over forming a future brother-in-law? No- 
tice his clothes! Look at his manner! Isn’t 
it improved? See where I have brought him. 
Nothing could shake him now, not even my 
own disapproval. The man has completely 
arrived.” 

“Yes, you’ve done a great deal for him,” 
said Thurlow, gently, “but will you be able 
to float his wife, too?” 

“Louisa, do you mean?” said Mrs. Van 
Aspie, looking a little confused. “ Louisa 
will be a help, don’t you think ?”’ 

“ No, I did not mean Louisa, but his pres- 
ent wife.” 

“His wife!” she cried. “ Don’t be absurd, 
Julian. He is not married.” 

“Doubtless you know him better than I 


do,” answered her cousin, with a politeness 
she had long learned to distrust. “ Who, 
then, was the large, gentle lady he introduced 
me to in Chattamsburg last winter?” 

She could not turn to McPherson then and 
there and ask him the truth, but she heard 
it from her husband before the evening was 
over. Nor, being a woman of some charac- 
ter, did she abate a jot of her cordiality to 
him. Only from time to time she would look 
straight into his small, keen, brown eyes and 
wonder if he had known her plans all along. 
Thurlow, of course, insisted that he had. 

“It is exactly the thing he has always been 
doing in business,” he said. But this was 
an idea Mrs. Van Aspie could not admit. 

“T shall spend all the rest of my life,” she 
would answer, “trying to make him believe 
that I valued him for himself alone.” She 
had done harder things in her time. Per- 
haps she succeeded in this. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MASTER 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I tisteNeD to the master as he played; 


A vital, living, throbbing thing, the bow 


Swept o’er the strings, and melody had birth. 


Joy, sorrow, fear, and anguish and despair, 


These were the chords he touched, and every chord 


Was as a heart that breathed forth poignant sound. 


But when the master smote the chord of love 


Came one rapt cry, then silence, for what soul 


To love’s illimitable bounds may give a voice! 
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CHAPTER III 
A PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 


FORTIFIED by their faith in 
each other, Margery and Pe- 
ter went to their Fifth Ave- 
nue house and sat down to 
their last luxurious luncheon. 

“Did you notice,” said 
Margery, “we have never called this place 
home, but always ‘the house’? Now the yellow 
barn will be home. 
Vm going to call 
it such a lovely 
name, Peter.” 

“Won’t The 
Pumpkin do?” 
said Peter. 

“No,” said Mar- 
gery, decidedly. 

“Sounds like a 
reflection on me? 
I’m sure I don’t 
care.” 

“T want to call 
it something pret- 
ty. Aislinn. Isn’t 
that lovely? It’s THEY ENJOYED THE 
Irish for a dream 
or a vision, and our loveliest realities have 
been dreams, and our dearest dreams reali- 
ties. Oh, Peter! I wish it were only a 
dream that I have to discharge all those serv- 
ants after lunch!” 

“So that’s why you are lingering over your 
dessert?” said Peter. 

They sat alone in their splendid dining- 


d Warren 
Tus mee by Rose O'Neill. 














room, where the walls were cunningly painted 
to represent a forest, and where the mahog- 
any table glowed dully under lace doilies and 
a mirror repeated Margery’s pretty face. 

“You look like an apple blossom,” said 
Peter. “I suppose you will say that laun- 
dering costs so much that you can never wear 
such a gown again as this pink one. I will 
discharge these people for you, dear.” 

“Oh no!” cried Margery. “I couldn’t bear 
it if they were rude to you, or stole any of 
your things.” 

“Tll tell you 
what we'll do,” sug- 
Peter. 
Tommy Grace is 


gest ed 
so keen on helping 
us, we'll just let 
him. He ean 
knock off 
now, and come here 


work 


just as well as not 
and discharge our 
servants for us. 
Tommy is like all 
the editors, Mar- 


gery. He _loafs 
RIDE THOROUGHLY. down to his office 


about ten o’clock, 
goes to lunch at twelve, returns at half past 
two, and leaves at four. Perhaps one day I’ll 
be one of the poor authors and illustrators 
waiting for him in those cracks of time.” 


“ Meantime,” said Margery, going to the 
‘phone, “he can keep some of them waiting 
Tommy can be very impres- 
I’m sure no one 


as well as not. 
sive, despite his shyness. 
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would dare to steal anything from a pub- 
lisher. Peter, you have such splendid ideas. 
We couldn’t fail, with you at the helm.” 

She called Tommy, and received his prom- 
ise to come immediately and attend to their 
household affairs, and watch every man and 
woman and box that went out of the house, 
to see that nothing was stolen, if it took all 
night. 

“You have been very explicit, Margery,” 
said Peter, approvingly, “and since Tommy 
will be here, do you think we shall have to 
stay in if we don’t want to? Because I can’t 
think of anything I would rather do than go 
to the farm and look at the Pumpkin—Ais- 
linn.” 

Margery gazed her speechless admiration; 
then, desirous of helping on the plan, she 
said, “ I suppose we had better go to the ferry 
on the street-car.” 

“That will cost ten cents,” said Peter. “I 
don’t think we can afford it.” 

“ But—but we can never walk, Peter!” 

“No, we shall go in the motor-car,” said 
Peter. “You see, I have paid the chauffeur 
to the end of the month, in any case, and as 
the tires are new I don’t think we shall have 
an accident.” 

“Still, Peter,” objected Margery, “ sha’n’t 
we use up more than ten cents’ worth of those 
tires ?” 

“My political economy may seem a bit 
complex,” answered Peter. “ You see, it’s as 
if those tires were a gift to us, but that ten 
cents would be taken from us.” 

“Tf you say so, Peter,” replied Margery, 
and went to find her wraps while Peter tele- 
phoned for the car. They were just going 
down the steps when Tommy Grace came up. 
Tommy expressed his opinion of them for 
putting so much on his shoulders, to which 
Margery replied that maybe they would stay 
at the Martins’ all night, in which case they 
expected Tommy not to go away till they 
returned. 

“That’s your penalty,” said Margery, “ for 
having friends who get into trouble.” 

They both enjoyed the ride thoroughly, 
because while they looked forward to the sim- 
ple life of deprivation, they were really very 
fond of motoring. Peter reflected, as he sat 
on the back seat, that in spite of having been 
brought up as rich people, they had as great 
a capacity for enjoying each moment as if 
they had never had any fun before in their 
lives. If only they could take the unknown 
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troubles sailing toward them on the sea of 
the future as lightly as they took the pros- 
pect of them, Peter felt that their own little 
bark would be safe. Fifth Avenue with its 
sunlight and horses, brilliant colors, wonder- 
ful massing crowds, and deep hum of human 
voices and movements had never looked so 
alluring. Peter told Margery that they need 
never really lose it, for, after all, they could 
look on it as their horizon. 

They even enjoyed the passage on the ferry, 
where they sat perched up in the automobile, 
with the foot-passengers looking over at them 
and envying them, not knowing that they 
were paupers. But the driving in New Jersey 
was the best of all, for, as Margery said, 
every turn of the wheels took them nearer 
home. 

Deep Dene, or Martin’s farm, was an old 
red-brick house, led up to by a fine avenue 
of elms. As they drove toward it, well to the 
left they saw the Pumpkin, or Aislinn. 

“Trees around it,’ said Margery, “and 
quite a long distance away from the other 
barns, so we shall not have a forgetful cow 
or anything walking in on us.” 

It was nearly six when the car stopped at 
the Martin porch. The members of the Mar- 
tin family were evidently washing their faces 
and “slicking” their hair in preparation for 
supper. Margery had never met them before. 
She liked their faces at once. Mr. Martin 
was a long, thin, weather-beaten man, with a 
kindly, anxious face. His wife was stout and 
quick and smiling. In the background were 
two thin, lanky-looking boys, and a little 
girl. Margery realized that the boys must be 
the sick children who had been in the hos- 
pital so long. 

“T say,” whispered Peter, “don’t let’s tell 
them till to-morrow. I feel as if they would 
try to argue us out of it by telling us that 
they had never heard of any one who had 
lived in a barn.” 

Margery nodded, and Peter addressed his 
tenants: 

“This is my wife, Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
and we—we are—celebrating a sort of an an- 
niversary to-day, and we wondered if you 
wouldn’t keep us to supper and perhaps all 
night.” 

“ Step right down,” said Mrs. Martin, while 
her husband fumbled at the door of the car, 
“and we'll give you just what we have our- 
selves. Father, you show ’em in.” 

“Mr. Martin,” said Peter, gravely, as she 
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bustled away, “judging from your knowledge 
of womankind, hasn’t Mrs. Martin gone in 
to get us something more than what you have 
just for yourselves ?” 

Mr. Martin laughed. “ Well, I guess she 
has,” he confessed. “ But I guess it won’t be 
anything but napkins, and maybe an extra 
glass of preserves. Your coachman can take 
the rig round to the barn. Jim will show 
you,” said Mr. Martin. 

Peter lifted the boy indicated as Jim into 
the motor-car. Then, seeing two other eager 
childish faces, he told the chauffeur to give 
all three a little spin up and down the 
avenue. 

Mrs. Martin hurried back to show her 
guests the way to the spare room. 

“Your husband ’ll have told you it was 
his mother’s room, Mrs. Somer,” she said to 
Margery, “and it ain’t never been touched, 
except to be. cleaned.” 

When she had gone Margery and Peter 
looked around the room. It was full of heavy, 
mid-Victorian furniture, but it had never 
seemed ugly to Peter. The wall-paper was 
just as he remembered it, though twice re- 
newed. The west windows held a beautiful 
sunset, and just over the middle window hung 
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a picture of a Madonna, that his mother had 
loved. It was not a plump, beautiful, mean- 
ingless face, but a thin, worn face that had 
suffered, and a worn body that had given its 
strength to a child. 

Margery stood before it a long time. Then, 
“ Peter, Peter,” she said, softly, “only think, 
I have never been in this room before. Why, 
Peter ?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Peter. “ We 
were so happy, and I think I was afraid it 
would make you sad. Her life was a martyr- 
dom. I have been too much of a coward to 
tell you, or to come here often.” 

“But now perhaps we shall be fit to come,” 
said Margery, quaveringly. 

They went to bed early, and the last thing 
that Peter remembered were the broad rays 
of the moon, slipping toward Margery as 
she lay asleep. In the middle of the night 
he awoke and found her gone. He followed 
the soft lane of light, and there knelt Mar- 
gery before the Madonna. As Peter watched 
her, it was to him just as if she had put her 
arms about his neck and told him. He got 
up, and, without saying anything, knelt be- 
side her for a long time. When at last Mar- 
gery turned to him, she said: 
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“Oh, we must be worthy now of what time 
will bring us.” 
“T couldn’t fail now to be a man, and do 
. ; tam. 2 Bp By~ 
a man’s ‘work in the world,” said Peter, deep- 
ly, “with the thought of Her in the future—” 
“ Him,” corrected Margery, softly. 


CHAPTER IV 
PETER’S FUTURE 


HE next day commenced a year of trials 

for Peter and his wife. First of all 
was the difficulty they had in persuad- 
ing Mr. Martin that they were paupers. Then 
they had to soothe his anxieties as to his own 
debts. They assured him that if he could 
only pay his rent in the future he need never 
trouble about the past. Next they had to 
overcome his prejudice against their living 
in the yellow barn. 

“Why, I never heard of any one living in 
a barn!” said all the Martins over and over 
again. “ There ain’t no sense to it.” 

After Peter had”proved that if you want 
to do a thing, then that thing has sense to 
you, which is really the only thing that mat- 
ters, he had to begin all over, and show that 
if a barn has been made into a house it is 
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no more like a barn than a pine table is like 
a pine tree. He said afterwards to Margery 
that farmers seemed to go by common sense 


and not by pure reason. 

When the Martins had finally agreed that 
Peter could do what he pleased with his own 
barn, they proceeded to get the best of him 
by proving that he and Margery could not 
build it over with their own hands, and that 
no hands whatever could magic it into com- 
pletion without time. Also, they said, how 
was Peter going to earn a living if he had 
to use his time in building a honse? Mrs. 
Martin asked, how was Margery going to 
keep house or keep barn, if she didn’t know 
how to cook, especially if she had any sewing 
to do? Margery flushed at that, and went 
into a little reverie, planning the most beau- 
tiful of tiny lace dresses and caps. When she 
emerged, Peter and the Martins had threshed 
along a little farther, and a plan was waiting 
for her approval. 

Why should she go into the city and learn 
new-fangled cooking at a new-fangled school, 
where you measured things instead of doing 
it with your eye? It was much more “ tasty ” 
to do it by eye, and, besides, it cost money to 
biiy things to measure with, and then, like 
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as not, the butter 
would not set down 
level, and the flour 
would spill over. 
Why should not Pe- 
ter and Margery 
live all winter with 
the Martins? They 
could have old Mrs. 
Somer’s room; Mrs. 
Martin would teach 
Margery to cook 
and sew, and Mr. 
Martin would help 
Peter on the barn 
whenever he could. 
The rest of his time 
Peter could use in 
painting pictures. 

Margery agreed, 
as she always did to 
plans. Peter - said 
that was one reason 
why so many men 
had wanted to mar- 
ry Margery. She 
always 
every new plan she 
heard was the most splendid and original 
scheme ever proposed, and she wondered how 
she could be so fortunate as to be a friend 
of the originator. 

The two set off to the barn, followed by 
the Martins, who didn’t see what in the world 
city folks could find to rave over in that old 
thing. But the -Martins didn’t have ‘the 
prophetic eye. There were plenty of trees at 
the back of the barn, where Margery would 
have some day an English garden. The barn 
itself had a rich, rusty yellow color. No, 
no, it must never be painted. The windows 
could be cut so that Peter could have his 
studio on the north end, and Margery could 
have the living-room on the south and east 
end, and the kitchen and stairs could go 
anywhere. Up-stairs they would have four 
bedrooms in case of company. The two lay- 
ers of board of which the barn was made 
could be packed with sawdust, and it would 
be as warm as toast in winter. Mr. Martin 
had never heard of such a scheme, but was 
willing to try. 

“Tf you are going to make an experi- 
ment, anyway,” said Mr. Martin, with true 
sportsmanlike spirit, “you might as well go 
the whole anamile.” 
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Now, said Peter and Margery, after this 
they could really begin to live and be more 
than ever all in all te each other. Yet, after 
this they began keeping secrets from each 
other. It always went without saying that 
they should tell each other everything. Pe- 
ter modified this to “everything that won’t 
worry Margery,” and Margery told every- 
thing except “silly wants of mine that can’t 
be gratified and would only distress Peter.” 

The first difficulty Peter met was Tommy 
Grace’s account of his affairs. Tommy had 
faithfully discharged the servants, taking the 
precaution to seal all the Somers’s valuables 
first, and then he had made an inventory, 
both of Peter’s property and of Peter’s debts. 
After all the property had been sold but the 
antique furniture, it was found that Peter’s 
property amounted to one hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars more than Peter’s debts. 
Good Tommy had tried to add to the sum 
out of his own store, but Peter was too sharp 
for him. Peter was appalled. This must be 
kept from Margery, so he said vaguely that 
there was lots and lots to keep them till his 


“ 


pictures sold. 
Then, said Margery, gleefully, they could 
really afford to buy a lace christening-gown 
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for Him. He would only have one christen- 
ing. Peter replied that She should have the 
best robe that money could buy. Tommy 
Grace caught him as he was going into an 
expensive shop with his one hundred and 
seventeen dollars, and persuaded him that it 
would be far more expedient, to say nothing 
of perpetuating a sentiment, if Peter were 
to make the Carruthers family fork over the 
christening-robe Margery had worn when she 
was a baby. Margery thought this was a 
delightful plan, except that, as she had not 
intended to tell the Carruthers of the baby, 
so as not to spoil their trip round the world, 
she didn’t see how she was to get the robe, 
unless she stole it. She also suspected that 
their funds were lower than they really were. 
Perhaps they were even in debt. So she 
worried, but asked Peter no questions. 

Then the Carruthers came out to bid Mar- 
gery and Peter good-by, preparatory to their 
travels. They sat on the Martins’ lawn, and 
made the Martin family so uncomfortable 
that they disappeared sooner than their good 
manners advised them to. Mrs. Carruthers 
and Mary told Margery of all that she was 
missing, emphasizing the fact that the Har- 
risons were to be with them. Mrs. Carruth- 
ers sighed that her daughter should have 
come to this, and thanked Heaven that at 
least there were no children, in a tone that 
suggested to Margery and Heaven that there 
had better not be, on pain of the everlasting 
disapproval of the Carruthers. 

Peter and Margery sat hand in hand, and 
took it all calmly. Doreas moved her chair 
over to theirs, and sat with them, saying 
frankly that, had she known the 
visit was going to be so disagreeable, she 
would have slipped off by herself to see Mar- 
gery and congratulate her on being the hap- 
piest woman in the world, and condole with 
her on having uncomfortable relatives, how- 
ever well meaning. Dorcas was reprimanded, 
and cried. 

Margery took her off and told her the se- 
cret of the Pumpkin, or Aislinn, and the still 
greater secret of little Peterkin, but she was 
not to let even Peter know she knew. When 
Doreas came back with her eyes dried and 
her nose nicely powdered, Peter took her off 
to the orchard and told her about the new 
house and about little Madgie, but she was 
not to tell a soul she knew, not even Mar- 


good-by 


gery. Dorcas said they were both dears, and 
she was saving her pocket-money so as to 
sneak away from the family as soon as she 
could and stop with Peter and Margery. She 
didn’t like the Harrisons, anyway, especially 
William, who was so taken with himself. 

“After all,” said Mr. Carruthers, when 
they were sitting on the lawn again, Miss 
Mary admiring the color of a young green 
apple as a sign that she forgave Peter and 
Margery because Dorcas had made a scene 
“after all, Margery, you know we love you.” 

This was a good deal for Mr. Carruthers 
to say, and Margery went to his arms at 
onee, and would have told him about Peter- 
kin except for a warning glance from Peter. 

“ And, Peter,” said Mrs. Carruthers, “ we 
want you to paint a fresco for our drawing- 
room. We really intended all along to have 
it done, only we were going to get a good 
painter.” 





Doreas and Peter laughed, but Margery 
flushed indignantly. 
“T mean, of course, a painter who is 


known as good,” explained Mrs. Carruthers. 
“Oh, do, do, Peter,” whispered Margery, 
“for they will give you the key of the house, 
and then you can steal the christening-robe.” 
“Why, yes,” said Peter, “I shall be glad 
to do it, if y6u don’t mind my finishing other 
work I have on hand first.” 


“Tlave you orders already?” asked Mr. 
C . with s ; 

arruthers, with some respect. 

“There is some house decoration I have 


undertaken,” said Peter, evasively, thus char- 
acterizing the sawing and planing he was 
to do for Aislinn. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Carruthers, rising, “ that 
will ease my mind very much indeed. I have 
heard of cases where painters got rich just 
painting.” 

They said good-by, forgetting all hard feel- 
ings in view of the long parting, and when 
they were gone Margery squeezed Peter’s arm. 

“You are really a painter now, Peter,” 
she said, “ for you have got an actual order.” 

“T-m!” said Peter. “They forgot to say 
anything about paying for the work.” 

“Father will pay for it when it’s done and 
he sees it,” said Margery. “ That’s his way.” 

Then they both laughed. 

“Oh, and the money’s two years off,” cried 
Margery. “ Poor Peter!” 

(To be continued.) 
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HE comparatively recent revival of 
melodrama as an art-form, for it may 
safely be called that, makes an investi- 

gation into its origin and rise particularly in- 
teresting at this time. The ordinary associa- 
tion of the word “ melodrama ” with the idea 
of a theatrical entertainment embodying sen- 
sational features suited to the taste of the 
groundlings, and in which numerous episodes 
of an exciting character have the accompani- 
ment of “soft music,” is the usual and popu- 
lar one in this country, as in England, where, 
quite lately, one of the foremost dramatic 
critics went so far as to declare that “ the es- 
sence of melodrama is villainy.” 

This only shows to what base uses the term 
has fallen; for the true meaning of the word 
has, of course, nothing whatever to do with 
either vice or virtue. Its etymological con- 
struction and derivation are from the Greek 
words “melos” and “drama,” indicating 
plainly its proper meaning as defining a 
combination of the arts of melody and drama. 
If music and drama are as entities admissible 
as art-forms, the combination of their es- 
sential features should not be looked upon 
other than as a dignified partnership. Yet 
it so happens that in the general mind the 
word has taken on in the course of time an 
unworthy meaning, which it has been the in- 
terested task of a number of composers and 
executants to lift, during the past few years, 
from the slough of despond in which it would 
seem that certain persons would prefer to see 
it altogether submerged. 

For the earliest examples of melodrama we 
must turn to the ancients. The high art of 
the Greek drama was successfully heightened 
by the introduction of music as an integral 
part of the performance of their plays. It 
is even said that the Chinese, as long ago as 
‘two thousand years before the Christian era, 
used music as an accompaniment to their 
plavs. One has but to visit the Chinese 
theatre of to-day to find one’s self in the 
presence of an antique form of this art, ob- 
served probably with absolute accuracy even 


at the present time; and out of the clash- 
ings of the orchestra, visible at the back of 
the stage, the ear at last distinguishes ap- 
propriate melodies accompanying this or that 
expression or emotion as spoken by the act- 
ors; and from the chaos of sound, the be- 
wildered brain finally recognizes form, mean- 
ing, and even such punctuation as the ex- 
perienced musician can but admit to have 
been the lineal ancestor of Hindelian recita- 
tive. 

There is nothing new under the sun. Every 
art as it exists to-day has grown from what 
preceded it. The music of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church came from that of ancient Rome 
and Greece, with probable admixtures from 
Judea and Egypt. The music of Greece 
doubtless derived its origin from nations east- 
ward of it; and from the Orient has come to 
us a greater measure of all the good things 
not only of art, but of religion, than we have 
hitherto, in our pride, been willing to admit. 
Be that as it may, the Greek plays are shin- 
ing examples of one of the highest forms of 
art, and they are distinguished by the em- 
ployment of the chorus. are told 
that even the dialogue was not spoken, but 
delivered in a half-singing manner—doubt- 
less in order that in the outdoor 
their theatres audiences might more readily 
hear the uplifted voice, which ultimately— 
for “singing is but prolonged speech upon a 
tune "—developed, through the course of re- 
ligious and festal observances, into what we 
know to-day as grand opera. In the Greek 
plays the dialogue was accompanied, accord- 
ing to authorities, by flutes and cithers; so 
we may imagine the actor of ancient Athens 
“strutting and fretting his hour upon the 
stage,” declaiming his lines in a sort of sing- 
song, assisted by plantive flute notes or soft 
strummings upon a stringed instrument. 
Probably, could this music be reproduced, it 
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would be well-nigh unintelligible to our ears, 
and yet doubtless many a lofty dramatic me- 
ment was intensified to the auditors of that 
time by such an addition. 
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We may, at any rate, see that the employ- 
ment of music as an accompaniment to the 
spoken word is not a modern idea. That the 
Greeks, with their perfect artistic sense, 
realized, even at an age when music was, in 
comparison with that of our day, almost in its 
elemental state, the effectiveness of the com- 
bination and made this infant art the hand- 
maiden of poetry, is the best argument in 
favor of the revival under modern conditions 
of the art-form known as melodrama. 

The next appearance of what approached 
melodrama, as indeed it was the next step 
in the development of secular music, was 
when the French troubadours and Italian 
improvisatori travelled throughout Europe 
declaiming to music their traditional ballads 
and singing their love and folk songs, fre- 
quently giving vent to impromptu poems, as 
they struck the lute in the presence of kings. 
The accompaniment doubtless was simple 
enough, but the effect was profound. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century 
masters of musical art were reaching out to 
new ideas; and, devising means to combine 
music and poetry, worked with the object 
of the mutual enhancement of these arts. 
Cavalieri, Caccini, Peri, and other notables 
of the time declaimed sonnets and also plays 
for single voices, with such gentle instruments 
as lutes and harpsichords. 

And we now come to a new phase of the 
art—that of theatrical representations with 
musie. According to the commentators, how- 
ever, it was not new even then, but had been 
tried before, possibly in connection with the 
medizval mystery-plays. At any rate, the 
first instance we encounter of the more ex- 
tended use of melodrama brings us up to the 
eighteenth century. Georg Benda, a Bo- 
hemian Kammermusiker, produced his “ Ari- 
adne auf Naxos,” at Gotha, in 1774. The 
play was by Brandis, a well-known author- 
actor of the period, and with Benda’s striking 
music the piece was a great success. Benda 
was among the first to employ what the Ger- 
mans ealled Malerei—tone-painting—though 
Lully and others had previously done some- 
thing in this way. But Benda’s work is a 
conspicuous instance of what is now familiar 
in “programme music ”—the picturing in 
tones of various natural phenomena, or the 
display of the emotions of the characters of 
the piece. The roaring of the sea, the crash 
of the lightning, Ariadne’s sighs, etc.—all 
these made a great impression on the auditors 








as well as the critics of the day, who almost 
unanimously praised the production. One 
comment on the new art was perhaps typical: 
“Through melodrama the value of declama- 
tion is raised to its highest powers. At times 
the musical accompaniment is merged in the 
recitation itself, but never swamps it, rather 
‘arrying it upon its waves.” This is, indeed, 
what is sought for in the combination of the 
spoken word with music; and with the de- 
velopment of this idea, what we know as the 
operatic form of the present day was in- 
evitable. Opera has always been regarded 
by some as in a measure a false form of 
dramatie art. In considering the fact that 
many a good actor is unable to sing there is 
every reason why his powers should find a 
legitimate field of expression to the accom- 
paniment of fitting music. From the time 
under consideration to the present, actors, 
particularly in Germany, have devoted at- 
tention to this phase of art, and such great 
men of our own day as Possart, Wiillner, 
Bonn, and many others give pleasure to vast 
audiences throughout the Fatherland by dec- 
lamation of the highest poetry to the best of 
modern music. 

In 1772 we learn of the performance at 
Weimar of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s “ Pyg- 
malion ” to incidental music; but the credit 
for the real development of melodrama seems 
to rest with Benda. Yet in spite of the ap- 
parent signal success of these productions, the 
idea was not taken up to any extent by con- 
temporary composers, though the beautiful 
recitatives of Handel and Gliick belong to 
this class, the value of cooperation between 
actor and author being fully realized by them. 
The best classic masters have used it but 
sparingly: Mozart has two melodramatic 
scenes in his opera “ Zaide,” but he did not 
seem sufficiently impressed with the idea to 
use it in his greater operatic works. One of 
the finest instances of pure melodrama is 
the grave-digging scene in Beethoven’s “ Fi- 
delio,” where the dialogue is followed by a 
beautiful orchestral accompaniment. The 
dream scene in “ Fgmont” is another won- 
derful example from the pen of the greatest 
of composers. Schubert is credited with but 
one such work, the poem “ Abschied von der 
Erde,” with piano accompaniment. Schu- 
mann, with his greater feeling for the ro- 
mantie school of music, produced several 
“Recitation Ballads,” as he called them, with 
piano accompaniment, which, however, he ac- 
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knowledged, were not entirely successful. The 
poems were “Schén Hedwig” and “ Haide- 
knabe,” of Hebbel, and Shelley’s “ The Fugi- 
tives.” But Schumann’s dramatic and ef- 
fective music to Byron’s “ Manfred,” with its 
numerous scenes of melodrama, stands as his 
most distinguished accomplishment in this 
field, as it is, indeed, one of the most beau- 
tiful in all musical literature. 

One of Weber’s chief productions was the 
incantation scene in “ Der Freischiitz”; and 
there are several such scenes of dialogue set 
to music most effectively by Marschner in his 
opera “Hans Heiling”; while Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ Anti- 
gone” have, besides the well-known and ex- 
quisite incidental orchestral and choral num- 
bers, frequent melodramatic episodes of great 
value to the dramatie effect. From Mendels- 
sohn, we come to Franz Liszt, who, in his 
later period of composition, set several “ Reci- 
tation Ballads” to music—‘* Der Traurige 
Monch,” by Lenau, and “Des todten Dich- 
ters Liebe”; and perhaps the most striking 
musically, Biirger’s “ Lenore,” of which there 
is a fine Eng'ish version by Rossetti. 

The revival of interest in melodrama and 
its frequent public performances date only 
from the last ten or fifteen years, with the 
principal field of activity in Germany. This 
period has seen the appearance of a large 
number of these compositions, the majority 
of them again German, and varying greatly 
in musical value. One of the best known 
modern settings is the musie of Richard 
Strauss to Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden.” In 
this the composer has made. use to some 
extent of the Leitmotiv, or representative 
theme, in describing the relations of the sev- 
eral characters in the story; and in the course 
of each weaves them together with wonder- 
ful art. The musie is very beautiful and 
comparatively simple. Strauss has not at- 
tempted to follow the entire poem with music, 
but has been content to illuminate, as it were, 
certain episodes, leaving long passages to be 
recited unaccompanied. The setting is writ- 
ten for piano only. 

Max Schillings, a rising young Teutonic 
composer, has brought out a most original 
orchestral score to von Wildenbruch’s poem, 
“Das Hexenlied” (“The Witch’s Song”). The 
composer has provided the public with an ex- 
cellent piano version of his work, which is 
extremely dramatic and well portrays the at- 
mosphere of the weird tale told by the dying 
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monk in his cell. Schillings has also set two 
poems by Schiller—“ Das Eleusische Fest” 
and “ Kassandra ”--to music. 

The departure from the plan of having the 
pianoforte as the sole accompanying instru- 
ment has been made by Bemberg, the original 
young Frenchman whose music to Miirger’s 
“La Ballade du Désespéré ” has been written 
for piano, violin, and ’cello, and besides the 
principal impersonator who recites there is 
still another character who sings. The com- 
position is a beautiful one, and Bemberg’s 
setting is full of melody, though sombre of 
tone throughout. 

In England there has been considerable 
activity in the lighter vein. Stanley Hawley 
has written a number of musical settings to 
short poems, notably a series of love-lyrics; 
Sir Alexander MacKenzie has done some- 
thing in this line; and Miss Amy Horrocks 
has written a musical setting to Tennyson’s 
‘Lady of Shalott ”;—while some years since, 
Clifford Harrison, in London, had a great 
vogue with his recitals of familiar poems to 
musie composed and delivered’ by himself. 

In America, Rossetter Cole has done a clever 
setting to a portion of Longfellow’s “ Hia- 
watha,” wherein he has utilized some of the 
original Indian melodies with excellent effect. 
Its title is the “ Wooing of Hiawatha.” 

In the last few years Max Heinrich has 
brought out two melodramas of great origi- 
nality and charm: one, a setting of J. F. 
Waller’s poem, “ Magdalena, or the Spanish 
Duel,” contains a beautiful song to the lyric, 
“Who Knows?” which occurs in the poem. 
Another similar work of a different character 
is the same composer’s music to Edgar Allen 
Poe’s “ The Raven.” 

In passing over a considerable list of melo- 
drama, one might mention: Arensky: Three 
poems by Turgenieff, particularly “ Die 
Nymphen.” F. Draeseke: “The Monk of 
Bonifacio” (Meyer). Max Edrmannsdirfer: 
“Das Schloss am Meer” (Uhland). Gerlach: 
“Funf gesprochene Lieder.” Roeder: “ Des 
Sangers Fluch” (Uhland). Eugenio Pirani: 
“Edith Schwanenhals” (Heine). Carl Rein- 
icke: “Der Mutter Gebet ” (Alberti), “ Der 
Schelm von Bergen” (Heine). August 
Reuss: “Seegespenst” and “ Bergidyll” 
(Heine). Edvard Grieg: “ Bergliot ” (Bjérn- 
son). Max Marschalk: “ Hannele ” (Gerhart 
Hauptmann). 

Adolph Kuyler, in Grillparzer’s “ Franz 
Schubert und die Musik,” has utilized nu- 
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merous Schubertian themes in his mélange, 
of a less serious order. 

Among American composers, the late Pro- 
fessor Paine’s music to “ (édipus” must not 
be forgotten; while Edgar Stillman Kelley has 
written what is considered an extraordinary 
musical composition to the tragedy “ Prome- 
theus of Aschylos”; and at the time of 
writing Signor Carrano, whose adopted home 
is New York, is engaged in producing upon 
the stage what he deems to be the first true 
lyric drama that has ever seen the light— 
“ Santuzza ”’—embodying as it does logically 
all of the principles of this art-form, and in 
which the actors play as usual upon the stage, 
while a full orchestra accompanies through- 
out the piece without break, portraying in 
music the inner sentiments and feelings of 
the characters. 

It is interesting to note the various names 
which have been invented for this art-form, 
among them being: Melolog, Gesprochene 
Lieder (Spoken Songs), Melodeclamation, 
Cantillation, Accompanied Drama, Recita- 
tion Ballads, Song Stories, and Lyric Dra- 
ma. But the original term, Melodrama, in 
spite of the double meaning in English, seems 
to be best justified in its use and derivation. 

Coming now to a discussion of the real 
purpose and scope of melodrama, we might 
say that it is a musician’s attempt to set 
forth in music the feelings expressed or the 
events described by the poet. Music, with its 
subtle capacity for expression, should add a 
certain dramatic element which the spoken 
word alone does not possess. Frequently it 
must serve as a mere background for the 
recitation; and again it should rise to equal 
value with the poetry, carrying it along by 
its flow and power. Considerable objection 
to and adverse criticism of this art, as an art, 
have been expressed of late, its detractors 
claiming that the union in such fashion of 
music and poetry is not a legitimate one; that 
the meaning and enjoymgnt of the text is 
not helped, but hindered, by the music, which 
is considered to be a disturbing factor. Far 
better, they say, to let music create its own 
picture in the mind of the listener without 
the more direct appeal of poetry. Or else 
let the latter convey its message in its own 
terms purely, without enlisting the aid of 
what they claim to be an extraneous ele- 
ment. Fortunately, however, in an audience 
not many agree with this point of view, and 
it is obvious that there is something between 
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grand-opera singing and drama pure and 
simple. Not every actor can be an operatic 
singer, not every operatic singer is an actor; 
and there is undoubtedly a fertile field where 
musician and actor may, with advantage to 
musico-dramatic art, combine their forces 
and utilize their powers to mutual benefit. 

Of course, any form of artistic expression 
possessing, as melodrama still does, so much 
of novelty and strangeness, must necessarily 
call out the malcontents; but, so far, experi- 
ence teaches that they are greatly in the 
minority; and recitations to music have shown 
an immense power to please the public. This 
would seem to indicate that most of us relish 
the double appeal that is made to the im- 
agination and to the poetic and musical ap- 
preciation of the cultured auditor. 

If the musician, as is often the case, has 
been able to comprehend the true and in- 
ward feelings of the poet and to duplicate 
them in the universal language of music, or 
has been able to supply that vague and other- 
wise incomprehensible atmosphere of attend- 
ant nebulosity which when not conveyed by 
words is really needed to complete the picture, 
the result should certainly be a triumphant 
and unique presentation of the original 
thought of the poet, ennobled and amplified 
beyond its first dimensions. The composer 
is really much freer than if he were obliged 
to set music directly to a given text; he is 
not limited to the range of the singing voice, 
and to its technical capabilities, but has the 
full sweep of the key-board and of that al- 
most limitless medium of expression, the 
orchestra, at his disposal, and with the poem 
as his basis can weave about it a wonderful 
embroidery of musical thought. 

Many a musician who does not care to write 
in operatic form may find a more satisfactory 
vehicle for subtle imagery and a greater scope 
for the conveyance of his moods if he is 
at liberty to introduce his own interpretation 
of the story set forth, without interfering 
with the purpose of the poem or the play; and 
thus the auditor receives impressions and de- 
rives sensations quite beyond those which the 
poet alone could furnish, and which are en- 
hanced rather than disturbed by the process. 
The master musical mind will one day be 
forthcoming which can so treat the dramas of 
Shakespeare. 

Wagner, in his later works, simply de- 
veloped the idea of the melodrama to its 
greater extent, and the substitution of mu- 
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sical declamation for the spoken word is his 
chief departure from it. His idea of carry- 
ing the thread of the story in the orchestra 
while the voices sing a sort of obligato is 
but an amplification of the scheme of melo- 
drama. Those who have heard Wagner read 
the poems which were subsequently the basis 
of his music-dramas bear witness to the fact 
that his voice rose and fell, in a manner 
never to be forgotten, in almost the precise 
tones which he subsequently used in setting 
these phrases to music. In fact, in devising 
the term music-drama, Wagner was merely 
translating from the Greek, and as his genius 
commanded him to do, he welded the two 
arts in an indissoluble partnership. 

In conclusion, it may be said that whether 
composed by Wagner or another, whether 
sung or spoken, melodrama is a firmly es- 
tablished art-form, which makes such a novel 
and powerful appeal to the dramatic and 
emotional susceptibilities that it has come to 
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have a definite place in concert programmes, 
and a legitimate and beautiful use upon the 
stage in opera and drama. It is, however, an 
art to be undertaken by either composer or 
reciter only after mature deliberation and 
careful study, and indeed it is, like matri- 
mony, “not to be entered into lightly or un- 
advisedly.” From the great and growing in- 
terest manifested in it, however, during the 
past few years, its future seems to be most 
bright; and if it has not already done so it 
soon will take its rightful place among the 
accepted modes of expression of the artistic 
world. It is to be hoped that the best com- 
posers will be attracted more and more to 
this enticing field, and that they will give to 
it of their highest and noblest; and that in 
this event the art of declamation may be re- 
vived and grow apace, and actors and sing- 
ers cultivate the ability to worthily express 
themselves in an art-form which only undue 
conservatism and bigotry assail. 
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GaRNETS, January’s gems, mean “ Victory and Power”; 


February Amethysts rule sweet “ Affection’s” hour; 


March with Jaspers decorates those who are “ Wise and Bold”; 


April’s deep-blue sapphire’s reign where “Truth” is bravely told; 


Chaleedonies belong to May; their message is “Good Cheer”; 


The Emeralds of June declare “Immortal Life” is clear; 


July claims Diamond’s “ Purity ”—freedom from spot or stain; 


August’s sky-blue Turquoises stand for “ Worldly Gain.” 


September’s Chrysolites proclaim: “ Hope ever for the best”; 
The Beryls of October tell of “Happiness and Rest.” 
November’s glowing Topazes are types of “ Faithful Friends,” 


December’s blood-red Rubies sing: “ God’s power never ends.” 
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T one end of the Wentworth garden 
Helen Adeline and Grace Margaret 
Wentworth, aged eleven and nine 

vears, sat with their heads close together and 
their backs to the observer, and conversed in 
low and thrilling tones. At the other end, 
under a brilliantly flowering bush of golden- 
glow, the observer, Genevieve Maude Went- 
worth, sat in splendid isolation, holding her 
favorite doll absently by the left leg and re- 
garding with growing disfavor this aloofness 
and absorption of her sisters. Genevieve 
Maude was but four, and of an innocence 
befitting these tender years; but she knew 
that such conspicuous consultation, punctu- 
ated as it was with frequent glances her way, 
boded no good for a fat little girl. Experi- 
ence had taught her that it meant one of 
two things: the planning of a forbidden 
pleasure from which she would be relentless- 
ly excluded, or the consideration of some re- 
form of which, in its eventual working out, 
she would be the helpless and protesting 
victim. 

“Genevieve Maude,” Helen Adeline fre- 
quently explained to her friends, “is bein’ 
brought up by us—by me an’ Grace Mar- 
garet—’cause mamma’s too sick an’ papa’s too 
busy. Ministers is always too busy. Of 
course,” she sometimes added, expansively, 
“ Katie dresses her an’ feeds her, but we have 
to take care of her soul, ’cause souls is more 
important than bodies, papa says, an’ poor 
Maudie’s soul is perishin’ just as fast as it 
can. 


~ These repeated sisterly efforts in behalf of 
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her soul formed the tragedy of Genevieve 
Maude’s infant life. Thinly disguised as 
games, they invariably took on, as the play 
progressed, aspects of subtly refined torture, 
such as only the ingenious mind of Helen 
Adeline could conceive. Genevieve Maude, 
possessor at once of an optimistic tempera- 
ment and an excellent memory, was inces- 
santly torn by the conflicting hopes and fears 
that combination produced. At present the 
fears predominated. She rose from the grass 
and backed away precipitately as her sisters 
approached her, the light of lofty purpose in 
their eyes. 

“ Don’t yant soul saved,” announced Gene- 
vieve Maude, firmly, edging into a flow- 
er-bed and seating herself violently on a 
choice geranium in her haste. Helen Ade- 
line stopped considerately at the border, and 
regarded her with the sad, patient smile her 
features always took on at the beginning of 
a discussion with her infant sister. She al- 
lowed it to sink in, and then sighed and 
turned ostentatiously away. 

“ Ve-ry well,” she said, carelessly; “if you 
want to miss all the fun, you act that way. 
Come along, Gracie; we'll play it by our- 
selves.” 

Genevieve Maude wavered. TIler fat legs 
made a_ tentative effort toward rising. 
Clouds of doubt still rolled over her, but the 
sun of hope shone triumphantly behind them. 
Vaguely she reasoned, as she always rea- 
soned, that some day Helen Adeline must 
think of a really nice game; perhaps this 
was the day. The experience of “the Sim- 
ple Life,” to which they had once sub- 
jected her, had not been wholly bad. Sut 
Genevieve Maude was growing wise; she 
dropped her brown eyes now and stubbornly 
awaited further developments, which Grace 
Margaret, seeing her opportunity, hastened 
to supply. 

“My,” she exclaimed, comfortably, “ it 
would be a dreffle pity to leave Maudie out 
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of it! She loves prizes so.” Maudie wrig- 
gled. Helen Adeline paused in her ostenta- 
tious retreat and appeared to reflect. 
“We-ll,” she conceded, slowly, “if she wants 
to. She said she didn’t want to.” 

“Don’t yant soul saved,” muttered Gene- 
vieve Maude with dogged determination. 
“Yon’t have soul saved.” The saving of the 
soul, a topic much discussed in the house- 
hold of her father, a somewhat fanatical 
minister, had been unpleasantly rubbed into 
Genevieve Maude’s consciousness by these 
earnest domestic efforts in her behalf. Grace 
Margaret, more tactful than Helen Adeline, 
waved aside with a careless hand the artless 
prejudice so openly expressed. 

“T don’t b’lieve it’s goin’ to be saved,” she 
announced, reassuringly. “I don’t b’lieve 
we can save it, ever. 3ut it’s lots of fun 
trying! Don’t you think it’s fun trying? 
An’ this is a lovely game. It’s eth’cal 
culter.” 

Genevieve Maude surveyed her suspicious- 
ly, and Grace Margaret smiled suavely down 
into her sulky little face. Maudie adored 
Grace Margaret, and that young person, 
though hopelessly under the thumb of her 
older sister, had moments of weakness for the 
younger. She privately resolved now to see 
that nothing ve-ry bad happened to Maudie. 
Helen Adeline, wisely leaving the present 
conduct of the affair to such able hands, 
gazed pensively toward a distant point on 
the horizon. “ Eth’cal culter.” Genevieve 
Maude turned the words slowly over in her 
mind. They sounded interesting. 

“Hurt?” she asked, guardedly, being more 
Spartan in speech than in endurance. 

“No.” 


“Keep clothes on?” asked 


Genevieve 
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Maude, mindful of the time they had stripped 
her and made her spend the day attired in 
innocence and a large sun-hat, as an apostle 
of “the Simple Life.” 

“Yes. You have to,” replied Grace Mar- 
garet, simply. Then she added: “You go 
round an’ do good deeds. Of course you 


keep your clothes on.” 

Nakedness is the adornment of Truth, not 
of Charity. Genevieve Maude did not know 
this; but her sister’s words sounded reas- 
suring. Nevertheless, she sought further 
light. 

“Wass dood deeds?” she inquired, drop- 
ping the doll and beginning to look inter- 
ested. Grace Margaret grew vague. 

“Qh, lots of things. You just do ’em for 
people with a heavenly smile.” This was a 
straight plagiarism from the conversation of 
a visiting missionary, but Genevieve Maude 
did not recognize it. She experienced a 
growing sense of trust. 

“Wass fings?” she asked, tacitly avowing 
perfect confidence in her ability to rise to 
the small matter of the heavenly smile. 
Grace Margaret turned a worried eye toward 
her sister. Helen Adeline, feeling that the 
little plum was ripe, proceeded to pluck it. 

“Tf you’re going to play, Maudie,” she 
said with some sternness, “ you mus’ play an’ 
not sit asking questions all the time. ’Cause 
if you won’t play, we can’t tell you any more. 
It’s secrets.” 

Genevieve Maude plunged headlong to her 
fate. 

“Aw right,” she remarked, briefly. “ Le’s 
play.” 

Helen Adeline drew a small note-book 
from her apron pocket and seated herself de- 
corously on the grass. Grace Margaret sat 
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down beside her, 
both facing 
their innocent 
victim. It had 
not occurred to 
either to sug- 
gest that Gene- 
vieve remove 
the pressure of her fat person from the ge- 
ranium, and the infant was now too intent 
on the flowering of “the heavenly smile” to 
heed the repression of that process in the 
crushed plant. Helen Adeline again took 
the lead. 

“First, I'll tell you what eth’cal culter is,” 
she began, “so you'll know. I heard papa 
talking with lots of folks about it in the li- 
brary Saturday, an’ I listened. They’re go- 
ing to have a club. So are we. Our club 
will be jus’ like theirs, only you, Maudie, 
you’re goin’ to be our objeck.” 

Genevieve Maude looked dazed, not know- 
ing what an objeck was. All these games 
were played in the dark, but her brave little 
soul went sturdily forth to meet their un- 
known perils. “Goin’ to be objeck,” she 
echoed, dutifully. 

“ Eth’cal culter,” continued Helen Adeline, 
didactically, “is when you try to be good. 
You—” but the objeck was escaping. Gene- 
vieve Maude, having finally grasped the fun- 
damental principle of the new game, pro- 
ceeded at once bitterly to disavow it and all 
its works. She struggled to her feet and 
writhed fiercely in the grasp of Grace Mar- 
garet, who had hurled herself upon her. 
Helen Adeline quelled the budding revolt 
with quick authority. 

“That ain’t all, Maudie,” she called with 
great self-possession. “There’s other things— 
lots, an’ prizes. An’ you don’t have to be 


“DON’T YANT SOUL SAVED.” 
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good all the time, you poor, perishin’ soul.” 
Thus benignly calm, Genevieve Maude sub- 
sided with a choking gurgle, and peace again 
brooded over the assemblage. 

“You mus’ be kind an’ faithful an’ live 
for others an’ have ideals,” continued Helen 
Adeline, who had now struck her gait and 
was enjoying herself exceedingly. “ An’ you 
mus’ love folks an’ have mor’ls.” 

Genevieve Maude nodded contentedly. She 
could love folks, of that her passionate little 
heart was very sure, and she hoped, though 
with a pathetic doubt, that morals were some- 
thing to eat. She fastened big, interested eyes 
on her older sister, and that damsel opened 
the note-book and resumed her discourse. 

“ Here’s the book of your deeds,” she went 
on. “See, it says, Genevieve Maude’s Deeds, 
an’ here’s the page where we’re goin’ to write 
the good ones when you do them.” She re- 
vealed a tiny, virgin leaf. “Here are your 
bad deeds,” she went on, “ an’ we wrote down 
all we could think of. There’s just lots an’ 
lots, Maudie.” 

There were, indeed. She held the closely 
written pages before Genevieve Maude’s eyes, 
and regarded with disapproval the stolid gaze 
with which the sinner surveyed them. 

“You have to be sorry,” she explained, re- 
monstrantly. “You can’t ever be good un- 
less you’re sorry. Then your sins are as 
scarlet, but no one cares.” 
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tively. Perhaps it was singing 
even now. What did they know 
about it? But there was silence. 
A sense of hopelessness swept 
over her. “Don’t know dood 





She was getting confused, and had herself 
a dim suspicion of the fact, but as her audi- 
ence continued to regard her with full ac- 
ceptance of this occult chromatic irrespon- 
sibility, she went on, bravely: 

“Tlere’s two other pages. One says Prizes, 
an’ one says Penalties. If you ever do any 
good deeds, Maudie, we’ll write ’em here, an’ 
give you prizes. Isn’t that nice? An’ when 
you do bad deeds we'll write ’em in all these 
pages, an’ give you penalties.” 

Genevieve Maude smiled like a small Chi- 
nese idol. “ Penalties” was a new word to 
her, and conveyed no sinister suggestion to 
her artless mind. 3 

“We're goin’ to help you,” resumed Helen 
Adeline, stimulated by the close attention she 
was receiving. “ We’ve got to make you live 
for others, an’ save your soul for you, an’ 
make it sing, an’ make your heart sing. 
That’s what they do in eth’cal culter.” 

Genevieve Maude was deeply interested. 

“Like phon’graphs?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, I—I guess so. Like the phono- 
graph.” 

Genevieve Maude was charmed. “Do it 
now,” she urged with fervor. But Helen 
Adeline held back from this feat. 

“You’ve got to do some good deeds first,” 
she remarked, darkly. “Then your soul ‘ll 
sing. Miss Simpson says so.” 

With characteristic optimism Genevieve 
Maude put her hand on the spot where she 
supposed her soul to be and listened atten- 


deeds,” she remarked, dolefully, 
with quivering lips. 

IIlelen Adeline closed her book and rose. 
There was cold finality in her manner. 

“That’s ’zactly it,’ she announced. “ You 
never did any. 3ut now you’ve got to do 
some,” she added, coming straight to the crux 
of the situation and fixing her sister with 
a commanding eye. “ You’ve got to start 
right out in the world this minute an’ do 
good deeds. That’s where Mr. Sercombe said 
they was most needed—in the world. So 
you go. An’ when you’ve done ’em you come 
back an’ tell us, an’ we'll put ’em in the 
book.” 

She opened the garden gate as she spoke 
and waved the little Eve out of the only 
Eden she knew. Genevieve Maude rose obe- 
diently, and then stood hesitating, looking 
down the streets of the quiet old town, which 
stretched before her silent and almost de- 
serted in the heat of the September after- 
noon. For a moment more she hung back, 
her lower lip drooping suggestively. Deeds 
of derring-do might appeal to her, but not 
essaying the unknown outer void. 

“Dun’no’ dood deeds,” she repeated, with 
plaintive insistence. But Helen Adeline 
thrust her forward and shut the garden gate 
when she had passed through. 

“Go right along, Maudie,” she commanded, 
from the inside. “ You go an’ do some good 
deeds, an’ then come back an’ tell us.” 

Genevieve Maude still lingered, looking 
back with homesick eyes at the place from 
which she was exiled. That she knew and 
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loved, but the strange wide streets that lay 
ahead of her seemed very long and lonely. 
The elms waved a greeting, however, the sun 
turned his warm smile upon her, and a re- 
assuring conviction grew and strengthened 
in her soul. At least, it was all new, and 
it might be interesting. Her heart leaped 
in a sudden impulse of freedom. Without a 
word to her sisters, without even another 
backward glance, she abruptly trotted off 
down the elm-lined avenue, an innocent pil- 
grim making her first little journey out into 
life. 

As she hesitated an instant at the first 
corner, undecided which way to turn, she felt 
a cold nose thrust into her hand and the im- 
pact of a large body against her own. Turn- 
ing, she recognized Rover, who, suddenly 
realizing her departure, had leaped the gar- 
den hedge and followed her. Genevieve 
Maude welcomed him with rapture. His 
company made the adventure perfect, but 
she delayed not in passing on to him a sense 
of responsibility in their joint enterprise. 
Sitting down on the curb, she grasped him 
by the throat, her favorite method of attract- 
ing his attention, and poured her confidence 
in his ear. 

= Mus’ do dood deeds, Rover,” she whis- 
pered. “ Mus’ liver others an’ do dood deeds 
for Addie’s book. Then our souls will sing 
an’ sing.” This suggesting the idea of song, 
she began a little lilt, beating time with her 
fat sandalled feet. “Your soul will sing, 
my soul will sing,” she chanted, emphasizing 
her song with jumps and bumps and an ener- 
getic beating of Rover’s back. “Our souls 
will sing,” she repeated, all thought of her 
mission now fading from her mind, and a 
delightful sense of irresponsibility succeed- 
ing it. Equally care free, Rover escaped her 
grasp and leaped about her, barking wildly 
in the excitement of an experience he dimly 
realized was out of the ordinary. At last his 
small mistress rose sedately and resumed her 
pilgrimage, a cheerful medley of books and 
deeds and travels in her infant mind. 

They went rapidly at first, with detours to 
pick flowers by the wayside, to try to capture 
elusive butterflies, or to inspect and loiter for 
a moment with strange but hospitably in- 
clined children on verandas and _ lawns. 
Later, they went slowly and wearily, but on 
and on. always straight ahead, and thus ever 
farther from home. Many of those who 
passed looked at them inquiringly; several 
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recognized them and stopped to question the 
little girl. But the presence of the dog, who 
growled a sullen protest against these ap- 
proaches, and the entire self-possession of 
the child, were reassuring factors. Appar- 
ently, the two knew what they were about, 
though Genevieve Maude was non-commit- 


tal; so they..were allowed to continue their 
way. 

They had left the town behind them now 
and were trudging along a country road in 
the deepening shadows of the late afternoon. 
Already the birds were twittering sleepily in 
the trees, and a light wind had begun a 
droning lullaby among the branches. Gene- 
vieve Maude was very tired, and, whatever 
the increased development of her heart and 
soul, her stomach was sadly relaxed. There 
was in her, moreover, a sudden loneliness and 
the slow birth of a sensation new in the ex- 
perience of Pastor Wentworth’s youngest 
daughter. She did not like the silence, nor 
the stretch of dark forest that lay far ahead; 
but the sudden gleam of tombstones in a 
cemetery at her right was distinctly reas- 
suring, for it gave her her bearings. This, 
she remembered, as she looked at the en- 
trance, was the place where she and her sis- 
ters and her father often came on Sunday 
afternoons to put flowers on the grave of a 
little brother—a little brother Genevieve 
Maude had never seen, and over whose un- 
timely fate she had steadfastly refused to 
sadden her life, though Helen Adeline and 
Grace Margaret weekly drooped with dutiful 
melancholy above his tomb. The discovery 
of the familiar spot was very cheering now, 
and she decided to.go in and bide awhile. 
Perhaps some one would come and get her. 
She began to experience a strong desire for 
the presence of grown-ups. She enlisted 
Rover’s interest in her plan by grasping him 
firmly by the throat and dragging him with 
her through the open iron gates of the 
churchyard. Then both she and the dog 
stopped abruptly, startled by the sound of 
loud, hysterical crying in a woman’s voice. 
Rover hung back for an instant, the hair 
bristling fiercely on his neck, but the child 
pressed forward with the assurance of knowl- 
edge and habit. This was a grown-up. Her 
mother cried almost every day and Gene- 
vieve Maude was used to it, for the nurse 
freqnently brought her into the sick-room 
to kiss and comfort the nervous invalid. 
She knew, therefore, what to do when women 
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cried, so she trotted intrepidly along the nar- 





row path, following the sound, the unwilling 
dog keeping close to her heels. 

Across a small, newly made grave, in a lot 
next to the one where her little brother slept, 
lay a woman dressed in black. Her face 
seemed buried in the new earth; a long black 
veil trailed about her like a pall; her figure 
writhed, and the sobs 
Genevieve Maude had 
heard from the gate 
were deep, long-drawn, 
and terrible. But with- 
out hesitation the baby 
approached her and 
put a dimpled and 
grimy hand on_ the 
shaking shoulder. 

“Mus’n’t ec’y,” she 
chirped with the most 
engaging cheerfulness. 
“Mus’n’t c’y. D-on’t 
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The woman sat up 
with a great start and 
turned wild, wet, sur- 
prised eyes upon her. 
Genevieve knew her. 
It was Elinor Cham- 
bers’s mother, and _ all 
summer Maude and 
Elinor had played to- 
gether in the Went- 
worth garden, and 
quarrelled fiercely over 
their mud pies and 
their dolls. Maude 
continued the patting 
process she always 
found effective at 
home, changing the 
stroke from’ shoulder 
to knee as the woman 


changed her position, “IT IS A COMMAND; 


and continuing to 

croon her murmur of comfort. As she pat- 
ted the other’s knee, her busy brown eyes 
took in all the things about her in the 
country burying-ground—the fresh flowers 
on the new grave, a rabbit scurrying to cov- 
er in a distant hedge, an inquisitive and 
belated robin cocking a drowsy eye at her 
from a near-by path. She was no longer 
alone, and a sweet content filled her heart. 
She even forgot that she was tired and 
hungry. 
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“Mus’n’t ec’y,” she crooned again, not 
greatly interested, but attending through 
habit to the task before her. The woman 
centinued to stare at her, and as she did so 
recognition dawned in her eyes. 

“You’re Maudie,” she said, dully; “ Dr. 
Wentworth’s little girl, What are you doing 
here, alone, at this hour?” 

Genevieve Maude did 
not know, and pumped 
her consciousness for 
knowledge. ‘“ Mus’ do 
dood deeds,” she finally 
evolved after the effort, 


dimly remembering 
something of her mis- 
sion. The woman did 
not hear her. Her 


head had sunk again 
upon her breast, and a 
sudden return of mem- 
ory had shaken her 
soul. 

“And Elinor is 
here,” she wailed, turn- 
ing and beating the 
new grave with bare, 
desperate hands, “ here 
beside her father. Both 
here, leaving me alone.” 
She turned again to 
the little girl. “ Don’t 
you remember Elinor?” 
she asked. “ Elinor. 
who played with you 
in your garden only 
last week?” She grasp- 
ed the child’s arm too 
firmly in her agitation, 
and Genevieve Maude 
rather coldly withdrew 
it. “Surely you re- 
member Elinor?” she 
repeated, almost  vio- 
lently. 
Maude nodded. She was not a brilliant con- 
versationalist, and, after seeking in vain for 
words, she fell back on her first inspiration. 
“Mus’n’t ec’y,” she crooned, resuming the 
patting, “ mus’n’t c’y. Maudie loves you.” 

Elinor’s mother caught her fiercely in her 
arms. To this, too, Genevieve Maude was 
accustomed. “Oh, you blessed, blessed 
baby!” wailed the mother. “ Elinor’s little 
friend! What sent you here, I wonder?” 

Genevieve Maude endeavored to rise to the 
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occasion. She could not answer the ques- 
tions Mrs. Chambers asked, but there were 
other casual topics. She made a great effort. 

“ Buvver’s there,” she announced, indica- 
ting the familiar spot with a fat forefinger. 
“Some day we mus’ all be there. Addie says 
so. Papa, an’ mamma, an’ Gracie, an’ me, an’ 
—an’ you,” she added, generously, with an 
impulse of true hospitality. The woman 
groaned. 

“Yes, I shall be here,” she said, dully, 
“and soon, little Maudie. Soon,” she re- 
peated in a whisper; “ very soon.” 

Genevieve Maude wriggled in her arms. 

“ Tate me home,” she commanded, “ Tired.” 

The woman looked at her, at first unsee- 
ingly, then with slow comprehension as she 
set her on her feet. “ Why, you poor baby,” 
she said at last, “of course you are tired! 
How will you get home? I can’t take you. 
I—I’m not ;oing back.” 

Genevieve Maude ignored this remark, 
which to her had no bearing on the case. 
She was getting irritable and sleepy. 

“Yants to do home,” she remarked crossly, 
and then, wheedlingly, “ Pe-ase tate me.” 

The woman reflected, her eyes upon the 
new-made grave. “I can’t,” she gasped, half 
aloud. “I can’t leave Elinor—I can never 
leave her any more. And yet—if I don’t—” 
She looked at the child, at the dog, at the 
gathering darkness. “I must, of course,” 
she told herself. “ Elinor’s little friend. I 
can come back again later.” She rose 
abruptly. “Come,” she said. “ But you’re 
too tired to walk. I must carry you.” She 
lifted the exhausted child, who, finding her- 
self again on the sure refuge of a woman’s 
breast, snuggled contentedly against it, 
tightening the clasp of her arm around the 
other’s neck and continuing the rhythmic 
patting on the back which was her panacea 
for all human ills. She was a heavy burden, 
but the bearer did not know it. She had a 
child in her arms again—but not her own. 
Her features twisted with anguish as she 
walked slowly toward the gate, turning her 
back on the new-made grave. 

“Mus’n’t c’y,” repeated Genevieve Maude, 
drowsily but distinctly ; “mus’ do dood deeds ; 
mus’ liver others; mus’ save soul. 

She was asleep. But to the woman, in her 
awful spiritual travail, the words, so natural 
from the child’s lips in her last waking mo- 
ments, came with the force of a command 
from on high. She stopped short and looked 
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at the sleeping baby, her legs almost giving 
way under her. That such a message should 
have come in sych a way, at such a time— 
this, she felt, could be no mere chance. She 
raised her head to the calm twilight sky, in 
which the pale horn of an early moon was 
shining. The whole scene around her was 
indescribably peaceful and soothing; and to 
her here, in this setting, in her utter despair, 
by her -baby’s grave and from the lips of 
her baby’s friend, had come words she felt 
she must heed. She stood quite still for a 
long time. Then she drew a deep breath. 
“Tt is not chance,” she told herself at last. 
“Tt is a command. I must obey it.” 

The little procession moved away, out of 


the cemetery, along the country road, and ~ 


back to the town, where excited citizens were 
already seeking Genevieve Maude. It was 
a tired trio that met Pastor Wentworth that 
night, but on the face of the woman, as she 
handed the sleeping child to her father, was 
an expression the minister had not dared 
hope to see there again for a long, long time. 

“Don’t be anxious about me any more,’ 
the woman said when she had told him all. 
“T can bear it now, because I must. And I 
shall never forget that strength came to me 
in this wonderful way, through Elinor’s little 
playmate.” 


Late that night Genevieve Maude was awak- 
ened from her innocent slumbers by a sudden 
pull at her shoulder. Gulping with surprise, 
she sat up in her crib, blinking protestingly 
in the dim light of the nursery lamp. Her 
sisters, chastely attired in their nightgowns 
and with tightly braided pigtails standing 
stiffly out from the back of their heads, con- 
fronted her with impressive mien. 

“Wake up, Maudie,” commanded Helen 
Adeline, sternly. “We’ve got to ask you 
something. We didn’t have time when you 
came in so late and were so busy getting fed 
and put to bed. Did you do any good deeds 
to-day ?” 

The sleep-laden eyes of Genevieve Maude 
surveyed the two with intense disapproval. 

“Don’t yant do dood deeds,” she an- 
nounced, sulkily. “ Yon’t do dood deeds.” 
Then, as she lay back and closed her eyes, 
thus signifying that the audience was ended, 
a further satisfying remark occurred to her. 

“ Didn’t do dood deeds!” she announced, 
with insolent triumph. 

But the mother of Elinor knew better. 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 
in this department, no more contributions are desired until the middle of 


January.—Epiror. | 





An Original House-cleaning 

Ever since I set up housekeeping the semi- 
annual house-cleaning has been a thing of 
dread. Now I am mistress of the situation. 

First, I made a gingham dress—rounded 
neck, short sleeves, a divided skirt reaching 
to the knees only; a cap to protect my hair, 
and soft, low-heeled shoes. The comfort of a 
short skirt for going up-stairs, ascending a 
step-ladder, and the like can only be appre- 
ciated by experience. 

Second, I purchased a dozen ordinary five- 
cent market-baskets. Into these I put the 
contents of bureau drawers, dishes, bric-a- 
brac, letters——in fact, everything that was 
small. These baskets were all taken to one 
room and left there until, leisurely, I looked 
them over and replaced them. 

Third, at the end of every three hours I 
would lie down for fifteen minutes, eyes 
closed, muscles perfectly relaxed. 

Each evening I took a hot tub and went to 
bed early. Result, I accomplished more each 
day than I ever had before, and I finished 
the work in less time. 

I am not strong, am very nervous, but I 
proved to my own satisfaction that clever 
thinking is often better than mere muscular 
strength. C. 8. 8. C. 

Nicnoison, Pa. 


Lifting the Church Debt 
To those who live in a town of the size 
of my own, which numbers about 1500 in- 
habitants, or to those who claim a smaller 
locality, the story of a holly sale which we 
have held several years at the Christmas 
season for the benefit of various church so- 
cieties may be of interest and may suggest 
a new method of meeting, at least in part, the 
almost universal “ church debt.” 
At the time when we inaugurated this 
species of benefit the merchants in town kept 
only an inferior grade of Christmas greens, 





and as we are thirty miles from a city a 
prickly holly is not easily carried by hand 
in travelling that distance. Our sale was 
most popular, and we realized 100 per cent. 
or over on the money invested. We ordered 
from a well-known house in New York city, 
and through the kindness of a local printer 
we were able to send, without extra expense, 
invitations for the sale, which was held at 
my own house. Incidentally, the house need- 
ed no decoration, as the beautiful holly and 
wreaths made it most attractive. 

In addition we sold home-made candy, and 
the proceeds for the afternoon, with only a 
comparatively few persons to accomplish the 
results, amounted to about $50.00. As we had 
no money to lose on the venture, the young 
girls in my Sunday-school class, who were 
just young enough to really enjoy such work, 
made a house-to-house canvass for orders be- 
fore we sent for our supply. 

A few years later, when I was married at 
the Yule-tide season, I found it both eco- 
nomical and convenient to order my holly 
and mistletoe which were used in decorating 
my home and the church, in this wholesale 
manner, and other of my friends who were 
also “ mistletoe brides” have since done the 
same. M. S. E. W. 

Ricurietp Sprinas, N. Y. 


The “Memory” Room 

3y inheritance from an elderly aunt we 
came into possession of an old-fashioned 
house—furniture and all. We found the 
house comfortable, but the antiquated fur- 
nishings were a continual eyesore to the 
younger portion of the family, while the head 
of the house could see nothing wrong with 
the things familiar to his childhood. I sym- 
pathized with both sides, but hesitated to de- 
stroy so much that had associations. 

After visiting one day with a friend in 
the city I was met by a rather uncertain girl 
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and boy at my door and escorted up-stairs to 
a big airy northeast room and ensconced in a 
Sleepy Hollow chair I liked, but which was 
unwieldy to move. At first the contents of 
that room struck me as the work of icono- 
clasts, but as the humor of the thing came 
to me I laughed, causing looks of marked 
relief on my children’s faces. 

Upon the walls were enlarged portraits of 
revered ancestors, none noted for beauty, and 
chromos and “ paintings” of a former gen- 
eration. Cabinets contained the “ collec- 
tions” neatly arranged. A terribly expen- 
sive and vivid blue vase here found a fitting 
background in wall-paper. Here were other 
comfortable chairs having undesirable char- 
acteristics. Cupboards held old magazines 
too interesting to destroy. Altogether, the 
“memory ”-room is a nice, quiet, comfort- 
able place to those interested in its contents, 
while the other rooms are much improved 
hy its existence. ZT. BE. 
CLINTON, Tow A. 


The Home Circulating Library 
I rounp that by taking out of the book- 


~case each week a few books and leaving thern 


on a table which I bought purposely for them, 
each member of our family became more fa- 
miliar with the contents of our bookcase. 
Books that were seldom read found a warm 
spot in our hearts as we grew to know them 
better. This I found an excellent guide to 
a bookcase with limitations, and I see untold 
advantages in it where the library is large 
and the changes could be made oftener. Se- 
lect all the American poets of one period, and 
put them out as a trial; then another week 
substitute a few books of travel. The chil- 
dren will soon learn of the plan and will 
look forward to a change in the home circu- 
lating library as they do in the one furnished 
them by the cities and schools. Get a few 
eards from the public library so that you 
“an get books to carry on your plans if you 
wish a greater variety than your bookcases 
will supply. A. 8... 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


A Sunday Game 
Dip you ever come to a time with your 
houseful of children on Sunday afternoon or 
evening when they did not know what to do 
with themselves and you did not know what 
to do with them? On such a time as this 
I have found the following “Sunday game,” 
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invented on the spur of a distracted moment, 
a godsend. 

To play it, get the box of letters you play 
anagrams with on week-days; or if you have 
none let the children prepare a set by print- 
ing letters on little squares of cardboard. 
Make about ten A’s, ten B’s, three C’s, and 
so on, with only one Q (for Quartus), one V 
(for Vashti), and no W’s or X’s. 

Place all the letters on the table, face 
downward. Then let each child turn over a 
letter in succession, and the one who first 
gives the name of a Bible character begin- 
ning with that letter gets it. The one who 
wins the most letters beats. 

When we played this first the youngest 
member of the restless quartette, a_ ten- 
year-old with an adorable impish grin, sur- 
prised us by getting more letters than any 
one else, until his brother discovered the open 
Bible Stories in Easy Words hidden in his 
lap. The children were justly indignant, 
but I myself, as the only grown-up, rather 
rejoiced in the proceeding, and considered 
that he had perhaps learned more Bible his- 
tory in that fifteen minutes than in a whole 
hour of enforced study. B. B. 
Garner, Iowa. 


The Boy Who “Made Good” 

How far shall the child be responsible for 
anything belonging to others, entrusted to it, 
especially money ?—I faced the problem once, 
squarely. 

My boy of thirteen, though reliable, was 
absent-minded and apt to lose things. He 
would be mortified, but still did not seem to 
learn from experience. One day I gave him 
money to buy an article he was obliged to 
have, with the usual admonition to be ecare- 
ful. After school, stopping at the ball-field 
to play, he took off his coat, leaving it 
on the ground, all thought of the money 
gone. Either it slipped out or was stolen. 
Unavailingly he searched. The article was 
a necessity, and I could not afford to lose 
the money without sacrifice. 

My boy understood this perfectly. To 
make good the loss meant most of his win- 
ter’s pocket-money. It was hard to tell him 
this, but he accepted it without a murmur. 
We did not speak of it again. Late ix. the 
spring he brought me the full amount saved. 

Again I pondered. Was it better for the 
boy to have me take it, or had he learned the 
lesson of responsibility? I thought he had. 
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A plan occurred to me. I proposed using it 
to start a savings-bank account in his own 
name. We went at once, and it ended thus 
in a pleasant memory for us both. 

Ciayton, Mass. S. K. 


Binding “The Whole Family” 

I skEE so many conjectures as to the au- 
thors of “The Whole Family,” but not one 
word as to what we will do with the story 
after reading it. I am taking the best of 
eare of the Bazars, and when the story is 
finished will have my son bind it in Roy- 
crofter style. It will make a beautiful book. 
We color our own sheepskin or chamois and 
use China silk for lining covers. In this 
way we can make very appropriate gift-books 
which are appreciated for the loving thoughts 
put into the work. GC. R. 

Gupyvitte, Inp. 


Hints for Brides 

Keep near the paring-quarters a few strips 
of clean cloth and small rubber bands to wrap 
around both thumbs while learning to pare 
potatoes without cutting oneself. 

Keep a pair of old stocking legs to draw 
over the wrists and sleeves while baking and 
frying. They will save many burns and blisters. 

Keep the finger nails very short for a 
month or two, and they will then be hardened 
and will not break. 

Keep a chamois-skin in the kitchen and 
you will never go to the table with a shiny 
face. 

Keep a bag, preferably of oilcloth, near 
the range for pot covers. It will save miles 
of walking. A. RB. C. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Controlling the Spending Habit 

Livina. in a small town, it was not an ef sy 
matter to control the spending habit of our 
two children. Associated with them were 
those whose parents thought little of trivial 
expenses, so precept failed before example. 
The small allowance given our children each 
week was soon dissipated in those misleading 
joys—prize packages and candy. Since fruit 
was always in our home and sweets in abun- 
dance on the table, we decided that the de- 
sire to spend should be curbed, and some 
sense of responsibility fixed in the little 
minds. A present for a teacher, offerings 
towards some mission, and the frequent calls 
to carry expensive presents to the little per- 
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son giving a birthday-party found the small 
pocketbooks empty, and, of course, their fa- 
ther must supply the deficiency. 

The result of some thinking was to have a 
serious talk with the children. They were 
given to understand that a larger allowance 
was to be theirs, and that when it was gone 
no help could be depended upon for the nu- 
merous calls. 

It is now two years, and we feel the plan 
a success. While before this time there was 
no limit to what each child demanded as a 
right, now they thoughtfully consider the 
object to be bought, and the forethought and 
self-denial are building character, and have 
proven no hindrance to happiness. 

CENTRALIA, WASH. 


E. T. T. 


How to Make Delicate Children Strong 

My little girl was subject to such serious 
bronchial colds I became alarmed about her. 
A celebrated children’s doctor told me to 
give her a cold sponge bath daily before 
breakfast. I began the baths the middle of 
January a year ago, and she has not had a 
serious cold since, and has outgrown the other 
children of her age. 

I stand her in about three inches of wa- 
ter at a temperature of from 105° to 110°, 
and pour over her a basinful of water at 
about 75° temperature. I quickly wrap her 
in a large Turkish towel, dry, and rub her. 
She washes her face and hands before begin- 
ning her bath, so that that need not cause 
delay. Of course the bathroom must be very 
warm. 

When beginning the baths the water should 
be of a temperature of 85°, which can grad- 
ually be dropped in the course of a few weeks 
to 75°. A Moruer. 

Mount Ho ty, N. J. 


A Calendar Record 

Haneine in my dining-room is a large 
ealendar. Every night I write the names of 
my children, in the order of their behavior, 
in the space for that day. When my hus- 
band comes in he reads the names aloud 
with suitable comments. 

At the end of the week the one who has 
his name written first the greatest number 
of times gets a cash prize. The second one 
gets less, etc. When it is hard to decide 
which has been the best for the day I write 
the names on a level. 

I find it a very effective aid to discipline, 
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and when I had a maid and went out, leav- 
ing the children in her charge, she had only 
to threaten them with the calendar to bring 
them to time. J. K. 
Hotyoke, Mass. 


The Thought in the Gift 

Axsout the last of November I commenced 
to work on a pin-cushion intended as a 
Christmas present for a dear friend. Each 
time after I had worked on it I wrote her a 
letter, perhaps telling her what I had been 
thinking about while sewing, or some hap- 
pening of the day. When the cushion was 
done I had written about six letters. These 
I addressed, and wrote the different times 
that she should open them—as, “In the 
morning,” “When she was tired,” ete. I 
tied them up with fancy ribbon, and placed 
them in the wrappings of the cushion. I 
shall do the same with any articles I make 
this year, for I was surprised at the pleasure 
she seemed to get from them. I suppose it 
was the personal touch. E. A. B. 

Mabpen, Mass. 


How to Grow Old Gracefully 

Wuart will it profit a woman, if she attains 
the age of fifty with an unblemished record 
as a housekeeper, if it has been done at the 
expense of stiffened muscles, rounded shoul- 
ders, and calloused knuckles? But at that 
age or older these defects may be remedied 
if one but possessés the requisite will power. 
This is what I do at the age of sixty: 

I rise early and go through the following 
movements: 

First, move the head backward and for- 
ward, then sideways, touching the shoulder 
each time, then a twisting movement. Next, 
throw the arms straight out from the shoul- 
ders; returning, touch top of shoulder with 
tips of fingers; then throw them as before, 
striking chest on return; then straight out 
in front, striking chest on return. Next, 
take military position, with little fingers 
against the side; then raise the arms as high 
as possible, bringing them back to the side. 
Next, twist the body at the hips with hands 
pressed close against the hips; then sway 
the body from left to right, with hands press- 
ing the hips. Next throw arms above the 
head, lower them to the floor without bending 
the knees. I now count fifty during each 
series of movements, but began with five. 

I have no bathtub, so I take a quick sponge 
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bath, dress, and feel as fit as if I were twenty 
or more years younger. I also am particular 
about breathing exercises. 

I do all my own work, and find I do it 
with less fatigue than before I adopted this 
plan of exercise. L. V. N. 

Bropueap, Wis. 


A Maiden Aunt’s Experience 

I am one of those maiden aunts who pro- 
verbially know nothing about the bringing up 
of boys and girls; still, my experience of six- 
teen years with a family of four motherless 
ones may be of some use to other women who 
lack that maternity which is supposed to 
equip a woman for training children. 

My brother and I have done the best we 
could for these children, and they have never 
known any loss of either love or care. The 
youngest, for whom the mother gave her life, 
is a hopeless nervous invalid, my especial care 
and blessing, and to all of us the sweetest 
thing in the world. Even he has his “ thus 
far,” for strict discipline has been the lot of 
these children, thanks to their father’s firm- 
ness more than to mine; and if they do not 
already call us blessed, it is probably because 
they are too busy and happy to seek for causes. 

We are in very moderate circumstances, 
and, out of school, there has been abundant 
opportunity for manual training. Isabel, our 
only girl, ean cook and wash and sew; and 
the boys can lend a hand at “almost any old 
job,” as they say. We are a family of read- 
ers, and at table we talk about the world’s 
happenings. The children have always been 
encouraged to join in the conversation rather 
than to lead it. “Tales out of school” must 
have some merit of interest or humor in order 
to be tolerated. Any reflection upon the 
teacher is met with a “none of that!” from 
my brother in a tone of voice kept especially 
for “discouraging” occasions. The intellec- 
tual life of the family is one—we share that 
of the children, and they share ours. 

“Father and auntie are death on bad gram- 
mar,” said Isabel to a young visitor one day. 
It is not unusual for one of the children to 
leave the table to settle a point by consulting 
the dictionary or the cyclopedia. “I'd rather 
not know than leave the table to find out,” 
said a grown-up visitor on one such occasion. 
The saying has become an ironical household 
word with us. 

Our evenings are given to the children’s 
studies, later to reading aloud and occasional 
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games with neighbor children. Two or three 
times in a season we take turns going to 
some good play or concert, but we do not 
patronize the vaudeville. The children at- 
tend a few “parties” every winter, and we 
occasionally have one for them at our house. 
We indulge freely in picnics in summer. 

I have my club life among women, and we 
all have our church life together, so that, in 
spite of the privations of comparative pov- 
erty, I feel that our home is a success even 
if it has no one but an old-maid aunt as the 
“ housemother.” SPINSTER. 

Denver, Coo. 


The “Caloric” Again 
WE are having pointed out to us frequent- 
ly “the wonderful resources” of the fireless 
stove, and in many ways it justifies all the 
praise it receives; but I have not yet seen in 


print the one thing that makes it invaluable 


to the woman without a maid and who likes 
in a small way to entertain her friends. 

Not only may her food be cooked, but dish- 
ed for the table when her guests arrive, with- 
out detriment to the food or the china. An 
hour before serving, the dishes having been 
thoroughly heated, the food, tightly covered 
and packed in the “ hay-box,” is ready for the 
table. This gives time for a little rest to 
the hostess before the arrival of her guests, 
as ten minutes is ample time for the making 
of coffee, taking the salad from the ice-box, 
and carrying the hot dishes. This is pre- 
sumably for the “high tea” that is always 
in favor, though a three or fou. course din- 
ner, if not too elaborate, can be easily man- 
aged. Such dishes as creamed potatoes, scal- 
loped oysters, chicken fricassee, macaroni and 
cheese, roasts or ragoiits, scalloped potatoes, 


all lend themselves admirably to the “ stay- 
ing-hot ” qualities of this stove. 
Cotemans, N.Y. H. C. H. 


Should Children Have Spending-money? 

I am a firm believer in children having 
spending-money. When I was a child, even 
a little one, and had but twenty-five cents a 
month, how proud I was of my “’lowance”! 
We were taught to keep an account of the 
money we spent, and that it was not only 
to go for candy, but for extra hair-ribbons 
which we wanted. 

As we grew older, the amount of money 
we had to spend increased, but even when 
we were at boarding-school we had to send 


home an itemized account of how we had 
spent it. Father was very strict, and it was 
understood that we could not overdraw. 

When the school-days were past, the spend- 
ing-money was increased to an amount that 
was considered to be enough for our little 
expenses and dressing. How we struggled 
to make both ends meet! [Ht is not pleasant 
to have to live on a fixed amount, but one 
learns at least economy. 

I am now a married woman, and have 
thanked my father more than once for hav- 
ing insisted upon having me have a fixed 
amount which was my own, instead of giving 
to me as the spirit moved him. I understand 
the value of money as I never would have done 
had it not been for the spending-money. My 
husband and I have decided that our children, 
boys and girls alike, will have their spending- 
money, and early learn to keep accounts. 

MiLwavukeE, Wis. Be Be 


An Inexpensive Christmas Tree 

Moruers, even if times are hard, give the 
little ones a tree. A sparkling tree appeals 
to their little hearts, so take the tree into 
the yard and thoroughly sprinkle with a 
solution of alum in water, allowing it to 
remain until cold, and just see how it spar- 
kles. Chains of colored, gilt, and silver pa- 
per; strings of cranberries and popcorn; 
small apples and oranges; gingerbread men 
and women; animal cookies with white and 
colored icings; little stockings and bags of 
colored tarlatan laced with bright yarns and 
filled with popeorn and candy; balls of cot- 
ton batting dipped in glue and sprinkled 
with diamond dust; peanuts wrapped in 
colored tissue-paper, fringed at both ends; 
yvalnuts wrapped in tin-foil or gilt paper; 
little stars, hearts, and faney shapes cut 
from cardboard, given a coat of glue, and 
dipped in metallic flock; fringes of tin-foil 
wrapped around a rope or heavy cord, making 
ropes of silvery fringe; fancy boxes covered 
with crépe tissue-paper and filled with candy; 
tissue-paper flowers dipped in melted paraf- 
fine, sprinkled with diamond dust; crépe 
tissue-paper glued to half an egg-shell and 
filled with candy eggs; fold tin-foil over once, 
then slash nearly across to opposite side, and 
pull apart and hang it on the tree; make 
little cornucopias of colored and gilt paper, 
and fill with popeorn or candy. Save all tin- 
foil that comes around tobacco, yeast, ete. 

Gavena, Itt. M. B. 
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HE new furs, those strictly of 
+t this year, show several charac- 
teristics which are really new, 

at -least to the present generation. 
First of all, all sorts of odd skins are 
combined with 
more or less pleas- 
ing results. You 
will see fox collars 
on coats of gray 
squirrel; huge 
marten collars on 
astrachan’ gar- 
ments; again, 
squirrel coats are 
likely to have cuffs 
and collar or tie 
of ermine. With 
coats of such com- 
bined furs you will ¢ 
see a smart muff 
or toque of a quite 
different skin. 
Then, notable de- 
viations are shown 
in the coloring of 
familiar skins. 
Fox, for example, 
is dyed in a new 
bronze hue spoken 
of by the importers 
as “umber.” It is 
really pretty and 
rich, but, like all 


Luts and Cloaks 
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ment of little individual skins. One 
row of these (all the regular joinings 
showing) will turn upward to meet 
another of downward-turning skins. 
This scheme is also employed for tip- 
pets, ties, and col- 
larettes, and is es- 


pecially conspicu- 
ous in the mole- 
skin muffs. The 


novelty attracts the 
attention, but at a 
second glance such 
fur-piecing seems 
“patchy” and un- 
likely to prove pop- 
ular. To be useful, 
furs require a sim- 
ple piecing, other- 
wise (for the wom- 
an who is obliged 
to wear furs two 
seasons — and who 
is not?) they are 
hopelessly dated 
and lose value. 
Dyed and made 
furs generally are 
increasingly used 
for dress and suit 
trimming, especial- 
ly for the velvet 
street dresses in 
the new mulberry 


dyed hair, it lacks and dahlia reds, 
the varying shades and the still later 
of the natural . “ise y 

atu BROAD-TAIL COAT with trimming of silk braid Franci — ‘ gray, 
growth. Aga 1N, and cut steel buttons. against which al- 
both small and most all furs are 


large furs are patterned. There are 
sable and mink arranged in long pro- 
nounced stripes of alternating dark 
and light fur; and mole-skin and 
beaver are given a mitred arrange- 
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advantageously shown. Ottoman-silk 
costumes, also those in the new, wide- 
waled serges which you can scarcely 
distinguish from the cheviots, are also 
much trimmed with fur. Apropos of 
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BACK OF BROAD-TAIL coat, the front of which 
appears on page 38 


fabrics, those Directoire cloths to 
which, two months ago, it seemed as if 
all the feminine world was to be re- 
stricted, have already almost passed 
out, and the new favorites, even for 
the dresses which require draping 
rather than fitting, are the zibeline 
cloths, soft as camel’s hair. They are 
thin as the satin cloths, but warmer 
and furrier in effect than any of their 
predecessors. There are also a number 
of new patterned satin cloths, which 


FURS AND CLOAKS 
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are rich, though they strike me as in- 
congruous. I fancy the majority of 
women will feel the same about them; 
but out of these and the new zibel- 
ines the smart tailors are making up 
numerous suits, which comprise a nov- 
el four-gored, high-waisted skirt, a 
net and cloth waist, and a long Ot- 
toman-silk coat. All the materials 
match in color, and coat and skirt are 





SABLE OR MINK COAT made up in alternating 
stripes of dark and light fur 
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SMART MODEL of mink or sable, muff and lony 
stole with many tails. 


trimmed alike, usually with bands of 
fur. Where fur is used, a band of 
the same skin is likely to be seen 
around the crown of the hat “built” 
to accompany it. They are “ build- 
ing” hats now as well as dresses, 
which, in view of their size, is not 
remarkable. The new  four-gored 
skirt, by the way, has four bias seams 
—one in centre of front and of back, 
and one over each hip. 

Of fur-trimmed and 
theye is absolutely no end. 


all-fur hats 
You will 
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see wide-brimmed hats with big Otto- 
man crowns, around which, at the 
top, a band of fur is drawn. Below 
this, between the band and the brim, 
the newest idea is to have a crown of 
big roses, in rich velvet and silk. Vel- 
vet-crowned fur toques are also seen, 
and they offer a beautiful contrast to 


PLEATED SKIRT of two-inch-striped broadcloth 
in black and color; coat of plain black 
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oF) DesiGN BY MaTHILpe See for a skating costume; dull 
» 4 purple velours trimmed with ermine. 
a 
| J . . 
: Q the enormous flat hats which extremists now 
| Sy and then don. The smartest of the new fur 
i *) toques are given a single big rose as trim- 
‘ ming, or two Mephistopheles quills. These 
: quills are other items that have suddenly 
iy) come into fashion. 
j ( The broad-tail coat, in solid black, but 
3 
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with brocade lining, is con- 
sidered the richest of all 
the season’s fur coats, as it 
certainly is the most distin- 
guished. The model shown 
on pages 38 and 39 will in- 
dicate the general character 
of the broad-tail coat. Its 
lines so far are fashioned 
after those of the Consulate 
period. 


FRENCH MODEL of wine-color serge, 


with black satin bands 
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talk 
marked falling off-in their sales 
of lingerie underwear, it is by 
no means to be concluded that women 
who love dainty wearing-apparel have 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


able of late trousseaux entirely omit 
maillots and other later inventions in 
underwear and include only a list of 
delicate, fluffy, lace-trimmed garments 
such as the truly feminine woman has 
always delighted in. The 
main difference between 
this year’s trousseau and 
that of a few seasons ago 
lies in the number of com- 
bination garments which 
that of to-day includes in 
addition to a plentiful 
supply of the separate 
forms of the three princi- 
pal feminine undergar- 
ments. But the latter are 
diminished articles. Even 
the nightdresses are 
planned for slender ef- 


of a 





NEW NAINSOOK NIGHTGOWN with the pretty shirred square 


sleeves with insertion and edging. 


ceased to wear it. 


than ever attractive after 


months of the close and far less hy- 


gienie maillots and similar 
novelties. But the lingerie 
garment has charged its 
form. All the new che- 
mises, corset-covers, draw- 
ers, and petticoats are nar- 
rower. They omit every 
possible pleat and bunch 
of gathers, and close over 
the figure in lines that 
closely follow those of the 
present outer dress. That 
this style of dress may be 
worn over properly cut 
lingerie is again demon- 
strated by the fact that 
some of the most fashion- 





On the contrary, 
signs are appearing that it is more 


fects, and _ long-sleeved 
garments on the order of 
that shown on page 43 
are among the late fascinating de- 
vices of such fashion-workers as de- 
vote their wits to the interests of the 
boudoir and the bedroom. 


a trial of 





A FINE LAWN NIGHTGOWN with trimming of deep points of 
Valenciennes lace and Irish point 
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DAINTY LACE-TRIMMED CHEMISE with ribbon 
ties on the shoulders 


The lingerie petticoat is a garment 
of reviving interest. It is worn by 
the fashionable woman, with the 
gown of silk or crépe. It is especial- 
ly preferred for the afternoon and 
evening gown. The handsomest of 
the late lingerie models are in sheer 
linen or batiste. Where other gar- 
ments do not match, it is an axiom 
that the tops of chemise and corset- 
cover must do so in trimming scheme. 
Just now the favorite trimmings are 
fine Irish baby-lace, Valenciennes, and 
thin torchon, while somewhere below 
the lace line there 7 of hand 
embroidery placed au. .g the scant 
fulness which the present lines pre- 
scribe. But it is in the combination 
garment that the real interest of the 
moment centres. It has become a 
necessity with the hipless skirts and 
princesse dresses. The “ combina- 
tion ” sometimes means a corset-cover 
and short white skirt; sometimes a 
chemise and drawers in one; again, a 


FRENCH LINGERIE 


corset-cover and drawers, or a corset- 
cover and long sheath skirt. All 
dress chemises are practically without 
shoulder portions, for the least dis- 
turbance of the dress shoulder line 
must be avoided. Also, the cut of 
the majority of the evening waists 
makes a visible line of lingerie im- 
possible. For evening wear, then, the 
garment must depend only from rib- 
bon straps, which, once the chemise 
has been properly adjusted under the 
corsets, may be hidden under the edge 
of the latter. The favorite corset- 
cover of the moment is short, and 
closed all round. It reaches only to 
below the bust, where it is finished 
with a casing through which a thin 





_FASCINATING NEW NIGHTGOWN model from one 
of the smart shops in Pari 
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FULL UMBRELLA DRAWERS cut on a circle to 
avoid fulness at the waist line. 


ribbon is run. The neck is similarly 
provided, the ribbons acting as fasten- 
ings. This waist obviates all possible 
bulk at the waist line, while veiling 
the corset line above. 

The newest lingerie combinations 
include a ball garment, the body por- 
tion of which sheaths the figure by 
means of a series of flat horizontal 
tucks. These alternate With Valen- 





ODD LITTLE SHORT PETTICOAT with a gathered 
gore set in at the back 
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ciennes entre-deux around the waist. 
The lower portion of the skirt is fin- 
ished with wide flounces of lawn em- 
broidery, alternating with groups of 
tucks and insertion. The garment is 
sleeveless. The upper portion is fin- 
ished in a straight line across, and 
ribbon shoulder-straps are added, 
which tie only in the front. This is 


- the top form of all chemises intended 


for evening wear. Lingerie skirts of 
this sort are but an inch shorter than 
the dress skirt. They are scant about 
the hips, and only sufficiently wide at 
the foot to permit of dancing. There 





Divipep skirt of fine lawn and Valenciennes 
lace caught with bows of baby-ribbon 


is a fancy for what is called the Em- 
pire chemise combination, which ends 
in a short skirt. It, too, is scant, 
and is cut square across the top, but 
a yoke and sleeves of lace are added, 
usually in an Empire patterned de- 
sign. Also, across the front beneath 
the yoke line a wreath and tiny fes- 
toons are embroidered. Empire sets 
of underwear are made in Chinese 
silk, combined with Valenciennes lace 
and laurel wreath embroidery designs 
embroidered in white silk on the fab- 
ric of the garment. 
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HE most notable features of the 
evening frocks are the predomi- 
nance of the all-black or all- 
white gown, and the return of jet 
trimmings to favor. The all-white 
gown, with a fur or swan’s-down band 
to define the décolletage, and with 


1 Now 


A Gown that was bought by Ethel Barrymore 
pink satin with black tulle sleeves and drapery 
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MODEL OF BLACK SATIN With bodice and over 
skirt of fine black paillete d net with gold edges 


pearls as the jewel relief, or possibly 
a twist of gold rope on the more 
classic gown, is exquisite; that in all- 
black net, or satin, or velvet trimmed 
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a 
with jet seems all at once the # 
height of elegance, and all the - 
more noteworthy because of tf 
the great effort which certain ° 
modistes have been making to 
popularize the draped gowns 
with classic names and classic 
novelty of color. All at once 
the many colored models and 
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on ; : J 
‘> complicated lines appear pro- 4 
4 saic and ordinary, not to say " 
1; taboo. What may be called 4 
dh the trimmed princesse gown § 
Mid has taken their place. Ny | 
ye Perhaps the hipless corsets ¥ 
> are responsible for this; for | 
if certain it is that women to 3 
@ whom a pure princesse gown (& 
y would have been impossible a & 
few months ago now appear to i: 
4 advantage in it. t. 
Many almost plain waists Y 
mh are now seen, on which motifs 
~ are worked out altogether in 4 
v fancy nail-head jet ornaments. y 
* One beautiful princesse crépe- & 
SS météore model shows a V- y 
PY shaped opening in the centre & 
pa outlined by revers that fall 
by squarely at each side, but Z 
which are elaborately worked 
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with square, half-circular, and @ } 
pointed jet forms. A short R 
Greek sleeve falls over the up- | 
per arm, which sleeve is also 
worked oyer with jet. Thereis @ 
a black net tucker and a small 
empiécement of guipure net. ; 
The latter is heavily embroid- } } 
ered in long floss stitch and jet. i) 

Jetted nets are used for en- 
tire costumes, but the paillettes 
are arranged in a new way. 
They are almost exclusively set 
on in band or border designs. I 
Both dull and polished jet are 
used, sometimes massed on a 
brassiére or beautifully fitted 
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{ _EVENING Gown of mauve silk voile and fringe over silver é 
tissue; heavy mauve and silver embroidery. Black or white dresses -all 
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for matching gloves, but where 
white trizaming is used upon 
i black gown white gloves are 
preferred. If long they must 
wrinkle over the arm. With 
long sleeves, a two-clasp or 
button white glove is worn. 
Colored gloves matehing the 
fashionable tints aré affected 
by the few. 

As an indication that femi- 
nine morals have not seriously 
yielded to the degenerate Di- 
rectoire costumes, conservative 
women will be glad to know 
that the high-necked evening 
dress is again favored. The 
yoke and collar are likely to 
be in some soft, transparent 
material (gold and silver nets 
are most elegant), and the dé- 
colletage outlined by a band 
of embroidery. These are to 
be the sort of evening gowns 
in which critical women will 
appear at restaurant dinners, 
with the smartest of the new 
large hats. Most of the latter 
exhibit contrasts in light and 
dark materials. 

Such contrasts are notice- 
able, also, in the gowns for 
evening wear. One, for in- 
stance, is shown in the first 
gown on page 45, of pale pink, 
with sleeves and long draped 
scarf of black. A smart little 
touch of black is seen on the 
gown on this page, too, in the 
tie across the front of the bod- 
ice. These notes of black are 
not remarkably new, but they 
are smart, and usually very be- 
coming. The long lines, close- 
fitting sleeves, and soft sash 
effects are noticeable, the 
sashes usually being weighted 
with heavy tassels. With the 
evening gowns gauze and chif- 
fon scarfs are much used. 


EVENING GOWNS 
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EVENING GOWN for a young girl; square-meshed white net 


trimmed with bands of embroidered tulle and lace 


blue sash 
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GREEK COIFFURE with twists of purple tulle and 
a large gauze flower 


the popularity of jet as a dress 

trimming. dt has crept into 
coifure ornament as well, and this is 
how: The Greek bandeau, single or 
double, is spaced with jet nail-heads. 
Sometimes they follow one another 
closely ; sometimes they have tiny tufts 
of ribbon between. Occasionally a jet 
tassel—small, with only a few strands 
to weight it—is attached to the centre 
of the fashionable ribbon cockade 
which coquettish women now place at 
the side of the bandeau, just off the 
centre, or just above the ear when a 
low coiffure is worn which is full in 
the back. What is designated as the 
“grand chic” is to centre these cock- 


F, the nepatar I have referred to 
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ades with a big jet nail-head, or ball 
of jet. When a feature of a bandeau 
of classic green, or azalea, or pale ma- 
genta the effect is smart to the last 
degree. The cockades are large as a 
peony, but soft; and several shades 
of a single color are used in them. 
Possibly it is with a view to varying 
the character, while preserving the 
size, of the hair ornament that the 
sunflower form also is being adopted 
in the evening coiffure: It copies the 
flower only in suggesting the outline. 
The petals are formed of the thinnest 


THE LATEST AUTOMOBILE HAT; a Directoire poke 
of khaki-color cashmere lined with a paler shade 
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A PRETTY CHAPING-DISH APRON of fine scrim and 
crochet lace with drawn-work stitches 


of silver or gilt gauze, sown with 
small particles of rhinestone. 

Speaking of rhinestones calls to 
mind the latest vagary of the “ Direc- 
toiristes.” This is to have a fancy 
band of small rhinestone chips set 
around the lower edge of the Direc- 
toire-slipper heel. That heel is, of 
course, the Louis XV. It spreads at 
the bottom, though, as is known, it 
curves inward in the centre. The 
jewelled band must be put on by the 
bootmaker, but it is supplied in Louis 
XV. vine and spray patterns by the 
jewellers, who are also introducing 
slender, long earrings similarly fash- 
ioned. 

However, these are all accessories de 


ACCESSORIES 
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luxe. I am coming now to something. 
far more interesting to the majority 
—namely, the pretty tea-table or 
chafing-dish aprons shown on _ this 
page. They are now indispensable to 
the girl or young woman hostess, and 
are made in the daintiest of cambrics 
combined with Valenciennes; in thin 
silk; in net, even, with rows of rib- 
bon run through the edges; and again 
in fine canvas, elaborated with cross 
and floss stitch. 

Two-clasp white, pearl, and cream 
glacé gloves are worn exclusively in 





A DAINTY APRON of fine lawn and lace inxr 
tion set in vertical lines. 


the afternoon. For morning wear 
those of deer (Mocha) or dog skin are 
preferred. The new shapes are taupe, 
brown, and smoke. 
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LL who have had to meet the 
problem of economical mourn- 
ing attire (and who have con- 

fided the results to me) regard it as 

an unsolved, if not unsolvable, prob- 
lem. The main reason is that original 
mourning purchases are always has- 
tily made, being matters of emergency. 

The need for them confronts one like 

a thief in the night, and, in the be- 

wilderment of sorrow, those who must 

put on mourning are generally obliged 
to leave the selection and purchase of 
their future apparel to others. Later, 
when they once more are able to per- 
ceive that life is good, and a pleasing 
appearance desirable, they groan again 
under the necessity for wearing un- 
becoming and probably outworn styles. 
But how go about remedying, econom- 
ically, the mistakes of the earlier 
weeks? How select in such a way that 
by and by (oh, blessed hope, rooted in 
us, of the “by and by,” what a gift 
it is!) she shall not appear to be shut 











off from the world’s pretty things, or 
move among them a dull figure liter- 
ally disfigured in the clothing that 
never became her even in the begin- 
ning? It is all the more dishearten- 
ing if those first purchases were also 
made out of limited funds, for then 
the hope of remodelling is vain. 
Nothing turns so gray and shabby as 
poor black materials. They show 
every spot upon their surfaces, and 
every exposed thread seems to look up 
meanly into the sensitive eyes of those 
who must wear them. The moral of 
this is plain. Poor black goods should 
be boycotted resolutely until there 
shall remain no manufacturer capa- 
ble of offering poorly dyed stuffs to 
a grieving public. 

I am going to mention here three 
or four standard mourning materials 
which, once identified and remember- 
ed, need not be forgotten for a life- 
time. Any of them may be selected 
with safety, with a view to future 











ma man 











THREE FASHIONABLE MOURNING HATS; 1. A crepe-covered hat with loose fold, and bow of net- 
covered taffeta. 2. An all-crepe hat with crepe-bound tulle veil. 3. Young girl’s mourning hat. 
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ECONOMICAL 





changes as the months lead on to the 
discarding of crépe and the substitu- 
tion of lighter mourning trimmings. 
Several of them may be purchased in 
serviceable grades at from one dollar 
and fifty cents a yard upward, some— 
among them the serges and cheviots— 
as low, at times, as seventy-five cents. 
The most valuable of these for gen- 
eral wear is the serge. Mourning 
serge differs from ordinary serge only 
in its dye, which must be jet, and not 
blue or green, black. Neither of the 
last two blacks may be associated with 
crépe without shocking the eye, how- 
ever untrained in the combining of 
materials. A serge dress may be made 
up without any crépe trimming, yet 
so combined with a crépe-trimmed hat, 
with a fichu and collar of white or 
black crépe, as to have all the quali- 
ties of the deepest mourning a young 
woman or girl may require. It may 
be trimmed with narrow or wide crépe 
folds, or crépe buttons or bindings. 
It may be made up on lines similar 
to those of the costume illustrated on 
page 53. This shows a present sea- 
son’s model for a street costume in 
deep mourning for a young woman. 
Or it may take a purely conventional 


MOURNING FASHIONS 


tailored suit form. In its first days it 
may be given crépe folds and crépe- 
covered buttons. Later these may be 
discarded, and it will combine beau- 
tifully with taffeta and silk-covered 
buttons. Again, in a third period of 
mourning the silk may be replaced 
by braids and mohair buttons. It 
may even travel farther and take on 
pipings of color about the cuffs and 
fancy facings on the coat revers. 

The main point after the selection 
of the material is the form of the gar- 
ment. It should avoid the extremes 
of prevailing styles, which are sure to 
change in the passing months, and 
may seriously interfere with a suc- 
cessful remodelling of the form later. 
Just now, the four-piece skirt, the 
newest of the skirt forms, is too ex- 
treme to be recommended, unless with 
modifications. So, the ex- 
treme tight sleeve which six months 
hence is sure to have changed mate- 
rially if not radically. I have seen 
mourning serge fifty inches wide, cost- 
ing one dollar a yard, made up as ef- 
fectively as the gown illustrated on 
page 52, and complete suits of the 
same fabric as fashionably as that 
shown on the following page. I have 
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GROUP OF MOURNING NECKWEAR: I 
and 5. Stocks and jabots of white and black crepe 


A Dutch collar for schoolgirl. 2. 


A crepe necktie 3, 4 


6,7,and 8. Collar and cuffs in pure white crepe 
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A sTyLe of trimming which is readily remov- 
able if something else is desired 


also seen far less attractive ones made 
in armure and crépe, of which the cost 
of the cloth alone was four dollars and 
fifty cents per yard. A stylishly made 
costume of serge or of cheviot will last 
the woman of limited means, who is 
also economical in her care of cloth- 
ing, throughout her entire period of 
mourning. 

Next in price to the serges are the 
cheviots and the new zibeline serges, 
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which this year resemble cheviots, on 
the one hand, and soft Directoire cloth, 
on the other. They drape gracefully, 
and are susceptible of combination 
with all the mourning and half-mourn- 
ing materials which serve as_ trim- 
mings. These zibelines average two 
and one-half dollars per yard. They 
give promise of fine lasting qualities, 
and on the whole I should look upon 
them as good investments. 

The serges, cheviots, and zibelines 
are particularly to be recommended 
for young women. For those older, 
the various grades of kid-finished hen- 
rietta cloth are a first choice. To the 
elderly woman nothing appeals so 
strongly as the armures. Between 
these cloths there are always novelties 





CREPE AND ARMURE BRASSIERE, Which may ac- 
company any simple cloth dress. 


in weave which each season displays, 
but novelties are always risks, and the 
economist dare not experiment with 
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them. Henrietta cloth may be pur- 
chased at from one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard up, but I think it only 
fair to say that the better grades are 
all “up,” even so high as the neigh- 
borhood of three dollars per yard. Ar- 
mure in as good grade will cost four 
dollars. Both of these materials drape 
well and show off to perfection the 
prevailing long lines. On the other 
hand, they require a different class of 
treatment and trimming from that 
suitable for the less expensive mate- 
rials, such as interlined mousselines, 
silk nets, certain rich and fine braids. 
In the richer mourning designs of 
the day the armures are combined with 
Ottoman and other ribbed silks, all in 
jet dye, and usually veiled with crépe- 
bound filet or tulle, or some of the 
new mesh guipure nets. These are 
the fabrics in which elderly widows, 
unrestricted in their expenditure, are 
garbed during their period of mourn- 
ing. Ineluded ind that list, too, are 
the jet-dyed grenadines, which take 
crépe folds beautifully. Sometimes 
they are used effectively in millinery. 
The luxury of grief also is expressed 
in exquisite Marie Antoinette bonnets 
bordered with dull jet beads. They are 
worn with a long veil (which is al- 
most a burnous cloak in dimensions) 
of heavy crépe. The woman of less 
plentiful purse, on the other hand, 
wears only the shortest of widows’ 
veils, and this usually is a drapery at 
the back, reaching to the shoulders. 
A round five-meshed net veil or one 
of tulle covers the face, and this veil 
is usually finished with a one or two 
inch ecrépe border. 

I have seen a mourning taffeta 
waist reconstructed for service in this 
way: The waist, tucked vertically, was 
softly covered with tulle, which folded 
over the wider tucks, following their 
outline, and each of them was bound 
with crépe. Black filet, edged with 
crépe, formed the collar and cuffs, and, 
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A CREPE-TRIMMED MOURNING MODEL for a young 
woman. This season's styk 


as a dress waist for the first three 
months of mourning it served well 
with excellent effect. The effective bias 
erépe fold, narrow or wide, will work 
miracles in covering such a waist or 
in remodelling it. It is also a feature 
in mourning millinery (see the group 
of mourning hats shown in the panel 
on page 50), which, especially for 
younger women, follows the general 
lines of the colored hat. 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publica- 
tion in this department, no more contributions are desired.—Epiror. ] 


A New York Record 
Prize Paper 

I BEGAN my business career in New York 
in September, 1904. I was twenty years old, 
and had what might be termed a good gen- 
eral education, but no special equipment for 
any kind of work. I came to the city from 
the South with a vague idea that here I 
would have no trouble in finding congenial 
employment. After an enlightened survey 
of the situation I decided to study stenogra- 
phy, as it seemed to offer the most opportu- 
nities for advancement. To this end I en- 
rolled myself in a night school supported by 
the Y. W. C. A., and then looked around for 
work that would give me a livelihood until 
I had finished my course. 

From the Y. W. C. A. I learned of a fac- 
tory which was advertising for sewers in its 
hand-work department. On applying I was 
supplied with one dozen infants’ dresses. I 
worked with aching eyes and back from seven 
in the morning until seven at night, and 
averaged five dollars a week, being paid sev- 
enty-five cents for each completed garment. 
By attending school three nights a week and 
studying with my short-hand book propped 
open in front of me as I sewed, at the end 
of three months I felt competent to try for 
a position. 

The first salaried work I secured was as 
stenographer to a doctor on Central Park, 
West. I was paid seven dollars a week, and 
though my position was far from pleasant, 
owing to the ungovernable temper and dis- 
agreeable disposition of my employer, I stuck 
it out for the sake of the experience, until I 
felt competent toe try for something better. 

The following week I took my second place 
as stenographer on a well-known magazine 
devoted to fashions. I kept my eyes and ears 
open here, brushed up my French and ad- 
vanced English, and when my chance came 
to become private secretary to the editor I 
‘was ready for it, and able to assist him with 


proof and manuscript reading. I learned 
here the “make-up” and many other impor- 
tant details connected with the monthly issue 
of a magazine. I came here on a salary of 
nine dollars, but when I left to become edi- 
torial assistant on a prominent literary maga- 
zine I was receiving fifteen dollars. 

My third position, the one I now occupy, 
is the pleasantest and most congenial of all. 
I have charge of one of the departments and 
thoroughly enjoy the work. This magazine 
is the gathering-place for all interesting talk 
of books and their makers, and I have be- 
come personally acquainted with many of the 
leading literary lights of the day. Last year 
I looked into the needs of the business de- 
partment and made some suggestions about 
advertising, which proved valuable when put 
to a practical test. I started at fifteen dol- 
lars, and at the beginning of my third year 
in the city I was getting twenty dollars, and 
am now receiving twenty-five. 

Despite the change from country to city, 
the close confinement of the office, the work- 
ing by day and studying by night, my health 
has always remained good, and this I at- 
tribute to the care I take of myself and the 
regular life I lead. 

I was fortunate in that during my first 
year in the city I lived with friends, two old 
maiden ladies who, by their cheery compan- 
ionship and old-fashioned philosophy, helped 
me often over the ruts of discouragement and 
homesickness. 

During my first year | could not meet my 
expenses, for my board amounted to $5.50 a 
week, and my laundry, car fares, and lunches 
brought the living-wage up to $7.50 a week, 
or $390.00 for the year, while I earned only 
$358.00. I borrowed $100.00 from a cousin 
to make up the deficit and to have a little 
money on hand in case of sickness and other 
unlooked-for contingencies. 

The second year my earnings were $750.00, 
and my expenses $416.00. I paid my cousin 








the sum he had lent me and invested the re- 
mainder in some badly needed clothes. 

The third year I was more prosperous, for 
I was drawing a salary of $1040.00. My ex- 
penses were $600.00, and I had what was left 
to dress and save on. 

When I was a stenographer I found it to 
be more or less of a struggle for myself and 
other girls to keep the position for the first 
two or three months on account of the great 
competition. There are hosts and hosts of girls 
just as eager and just as competent, ready 
to take your place the minute you make a 
mistake. For proof of this the doubter has 
only to visit one of the stenographic agencies 
and see the number of applicants who are 
waiting patiently for a chance. 

There has been so much written lately on 
the “ moral” dangers that a young and inex- 
perienced girl encounters in the city, that I 
think it only fair to say that during my 
three years and a half of business life I have 
been treated with courtesy and respect by 
all the men I have been thrown in contact 
with—save the doctor. 

The Y. W. C. A. and the Girls’ Friendly 
Society have both helped me in many ways. 
The training for my work would have caused 
me more expense than I could have met had 
I not attended evening classes at the Y. W. 
C. A. for over two years, and I spent many 
a pleasant and profitable evening at the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 

I attribute my success in business not to 
any special ability, for I have none, and not 
to being well trained, for all that I have has 
been acquired since coming to the city, 
but to promptness, faithfulness, and untiring 
energy in the interests of my employers. 


New York Crry. _ » 





The Girl Who Went Abroad 
Prize Paper 

THERE were six of us— four big, strong 
boys and two girls, of whom I was the young- 
est. When mother died the home was sold 
for $3000.00, which, evenly divided, gave each 
of us $500.00, to spend or save, as we liked. 
I decided to go abroad with mine, and, as I 
arrogantly put it then, “finish” my musical 
education. Had I not a diploma from a 


Western conservatory, a letter from a Chi- 
cago pianist of note, press notices from a 
small concert tour in Iowa? As the Germans 
say, “Mein liebchen, was willst du noch 


mehr?” 
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Shades of Beethoven! may I fall into 
other pitfalls, if it must be—but save me 
from any further humbling of spirit such as 
J received soon after my arrival and for some 
time after! My written attests were worth- 
less, my accomplishments as chaff before the 
wind of criticism which struck me—and be- 
fore I was barely settled on my routine of 
hard work and humbled ardor, I saw, with 
dismay, that my money was dwindling away, 
and that, unless something providential in 
the way of employment or a legacy came 
along I should soon have to wend my home- 
ward way with nothing much more than 
some reconstructed five-finger exercises and 
a half-learned Beethoven sonata to show for 
time and money! 

What had I hoped to do with $500.00? Thad 
made inquiries of friends who had studied 
abroad; had learned of a pension where one 
might board and lodge for $20.00 a month; of 
a noted conservatory where one might have 
two half-hour lessons a week from a world- 
famed teacher and pay only $8.00 a month; 
that pianos could be rented for $2.00 monthly 
—and so I went to Berlin, went there in 
1898, and returned to America in 1904! The 
first year I paid my way; the other five 
years’ tuition and livelihood were wrested 
from Germany, France, and Italy, respect- 
ively, nor did I once have to appeal to either 
sister or brothers for help. When my first 
year was coming to an end and I realized, 
in spite of my hard work and application, 
how far I was from the goal, I rebelled 
against going home in that state, and looked 
about for some means of gaining both live- 
lihood and instruction. 

There is always the possibility of finding 
a German family who would gladly have you 
as guest during the summer (either for trav- 
elling or remaining at some country place), 
provided you will speak or teach English to 
the children or parents, or both, as the case 
may be—but this I put aside. It might be 
pleasant, bit would yield little or no money. 
I had, before this, found a cheaper way of 
living than at the pension, although I would 
recommend all newcomers not to attempt it 
at first; at least until one is thoroughly used 
to and imbued with the customs of the coun- 
try. I found a congenial companion in an 
Trish girl who was teaching English in Ber- 
lin, and we rented two rooms with privilege 
of the kitchen, prepared our own breakfasts 
and lunches, and took dinner at the restau- 
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rant, where very well-cooked and substantial 
meals may be had for twenty-five cents. 

Following my friend’s advice, I applied at 
a school of languages there, and soon received 
a summons to substitute for one of the regu- 
lar teachers who had gone off on a vacation. 
By exchanging lessons with a German teach- 
er there I perfected my knowledge of this 
language. The money I earned in this way 
paid my expenses, and I was able to save 
what little I had left of my original hoard 
for the next year. The number of English 
lessons increased at the school, and I was able 
to make an arrangement with the director 
whereby I got all the extra lessons—that is, 
all the regular teacher could not manage. I 
gave him my weekly schedule of free time, 
reserving time for practice, lessons, and con- 
certs. With this money and what I had left, 
I managed to get through the second season. 
It was not a time of luxury. The dresses I 
had brought with me were remodelled and 
patched, if need be, and made to last through 
a second year. I was often tired—tired to 
death—with the practice the nervous 
strain; but I am blessed with a strong consti- 
tution and a stronger will, and I was deter- 
mined to win out. Now came the end of the 
second term, and I knew it meant the United 
States for me, and a possible position in the 
conservatory at my home town. 

Just as I was about to make inquiries as 
to the proposed sailing of steamers from 
Bremen one of my pupils sent me word that 
her uncle, a German baron, was looking for 
some one speaking German and perfect Eng- 
lish to accompany him and her aunt to Paris 
as secretary, and that she had thought of me. 
It is hardly necessary to say I went! The 
baron was at work on a Biology, and needed 
some references only to be found in Paris. 
The pay was sufficient for me to live com- 
fortably and take lessons from a French mas- 
ter whose name is renowned in music. This 
master was furthermore kind enough to hand 
over a class to me which had been given up 
by one of his pupils owing to her marriage, 
which enabled me to stay on at Paris after 
my engagement with the biologist was fin- 
ished. From this time until 1904 I remain- 
ed at Paris, excepting the year after the Ex- 
position of 1900-01, when I filled a year’s en- 
gagement with a school in Italy—more, in 
fact, to see the country than any desire to 
leave France. When I returned to Americ 


IT had my choice of several offers—choosing 





one in the East, however, in the end, for no 
other reason than to be near those dear coun- 
tries so full of interest, art, and kindness. | 
have not one unpleasant experience to remem- 
ber—nothing but consideration and courtesy. 

The world is the same, and the people in 
it astonishingly alike. But one word of ad- 
vice to the American girl who thinks of 
going abroad—for either study or a liveli- 





hood. Do not attempt to introduce or force 
American manners and freedom into Euro- 
pean life. Rather adapt yourself, as much 


as may be, to its ideas and customs. An 
American girl will ever be original and is 
really much admired—though rarely under- 
stood. There is now in all large cities a 
large enough American colony, so that one 
need never pine in vain for one’s own people; 
but if you go to learn the language, as | 
did, along with other things, this is rank 
suicide. Rather live*and mingle with those 
people whose guest you are, and learn of 
them. You will be benefited and broadened, 
and when you breathe Tiny Tim’s prayer, 
you will include 
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“God bless us, every one,” 
them, as I do. 


Wasuinaton, D.C. 


Conditions of Working-girls 

In connection with your reports from work- 
ing-girls all over the country, and what they 
have found are the conditions of work, I offer 
the following facts: 

A consensus of opinion, appearing from 
conferences with two high-grade employment 
agencies, four large commercial houses (not 
department stores), three large professional 
offices, and a large number of miscellaneous 
men of experience in the business world of 
New York city, is that: 

Taking education, family training, and in- 
fluence, and personal qualities and character- 
isties, into consideration in determining what 
is meant by “the best”—of the wages of 
“the best”? women employed in this city as 
clerks, bookkeepers, cashiers, stenographers, 
filing clerks, saleswomen, ete.—the following 
seems to be true: 

They (generally) begin at seven to eight 
dollars per week. 

It (generally) takes about three years to 
advance to ten or twelve dollars per week. 

It (generally) takes five to six years more 
to advance to fifteen dollars per week. 

Not more than ten per cent. ever go be- 
yond fifteen dollars per week. 























Advance in wages is very rare after ten 
years’ service, except with the ten per cent. 
who develop peculiarly strong characteristics 
and are advanced to administrative positions. 

It must be remembered that this covers 
only employees who can properly be classed 
as “the best.” Others begin at three, four, 
and five dollars a week, and rarely rise above 
seven or eight dollars a week. 

It seems also true that the younger women 
and the better-equipped women crowd out the 
older women, as appears from the fact that 
except among “the best” few remain after 
thirty or thirty-five years, and even among 
“the best” few remain after forty or forty- 
five years. J. C. 

New York. 


Another Newspaper Woman 

I’m through with “ ochre-tinted” journal- 
ism now, so I'll tell the story of how I broke 
into it, and perhaps somewhere in the rest- 
less world it may help to quench the flame 
of desire to be a woman journalist. 

I arrived in New York in September, 1903, 
equipped with a hundred dollars, safe in a 
little bag beneath my blouse, a diploma from 
our town high school, a scrap-book nearly 
filled with “High-School Notes” and “Jane’s 
Gossip,” which I had contributed to the town 
paper during my last school year, and an 
unfaltering faith in my own destiny. 

IT approached the city editor for the first 
time, confident in the assurance of twenty 
years and a new fall suit. He looked at me 
sadly and earnestly, and advised me to go 
home—back to—well, say Plunkett’s Corners. 
I know now that he was a nice editor, friend- 
ly and well meaning, but then I regarded 
him bitterly. I visited many other editors, 
and my reception was equally discouraging. 

“My dear young woman,” one remonstra- 
ted, “there are hundreds of young women 
in New York to-day with brains and pluck, 
who are in a chronic state of near-starvation 
because they insist on writing. Five hun- 
dred to the five who succeed.” 

“Huh!” I rejoined, scornfully, “I mean to 
be one of the five.” 

He “laughed resignedly, and regretted that 
he wasn’t able to help me just then. 

“But if you get a good story, bring it in,” 
he added, as I left. 

I ran across a story—the news instinct was 
strong within me—and brought it in. It was 
bought at $9.60—space rates. 
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Each day I visited the office. One day as 
I lingered hopefully, 1 saw the managing 
editor conferring with the city editor and 
scanning me. I was summoned. 

“Our regular woman reporter is out of 
town,” I was informed. “If you like, you 
ean run down to Atlantic City and get an 
interview with Mrs. Blank.” 

He said it casually, and I didn’t under- 
stand the wicked grin in his eye, but I aft- 
erwards that Mrs. Blank, 
spondent in a particularly sensational divorce 
ease, had successfully eluded every star re- 
porter in New York. 

I went to the hotel where Mrs. Blank was 
supposed to be stopping, and registered. Of 
course, I was wise enough to hide my iden- 
tity. The second day I began to exchange 
gossip with the telephone girl. The third 
day I confided in her on her sworn vow to 
“never tell.” The next half hour I 
ealled into the manager’s office and informed 
that I was a reporter, and requested to prom- 
ise not to annoy their guest, Mrs. Blank, .or 
else to leave the hotel. I returned to New 
York, disgusted with divorcees, telephone 
girls, and newspaper life. I had been three 
months trying “to land” on that paper, and 
then “fell down.” Besides, my pride was 
severely damaged by the remarks of the hotel 
man about woman reporters. I tried to 
laugh at the time, but it was humiliating. 

That was my first real assignment. I stuck 
a “ Never say die” motto in my dresser mir- 
ror that night, and went back next day. Two 
more weeks’ lingering brought forth an as- 
signment to interview a woman whose hus- 
band had just lest his whole fortune in Wall 
Street and shot himself. I walked around 
the block five times before I summoned nerve 
to ring that bell. A white-capped maid open- 
ed the door, listened stonily as I said, “I rep- 
resent The Planet,’ then slammed the door 
without uttering a word. And F was glad! 
But I went back pondering on the loftiness 
of my chosen career. 

That night I counted the money left in the 
little bag. There remained just $11.47 from 
my $100.00. I had learned typewriting as 
incidental to a newspaper career, and a smat- 
tering of short-hand. I ceased studying the 
news section of the papers, and took to the 
want sheet. I am now a private secretary, 
leading a prosperous, if uneventful, exist- 
ence. But that’s another story. E. F. 

New York. 
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OU can make cunning, soft, downy hens 
Y and roosters of raw cotton and clothes- 
pins; the little creatures may be pure 
white, dark colored, or part dark and part 


light, according to the cotton used. 
All of the chickens have the same kind of 


foundation. It is made by sliding the prongs 
of two clothes-pins into each other, as in the 





A CUNNING WOOLY DOG. 


centre of the picture on page 59. Be sure 
the clothes-pins, when together, stand firm 
on the prong ends, for these form the legs 
and feet of the chickens. 

With a string tie a piece of raw cotton 
over the head of one clothes-pin; have the 
string tight, but the cotton cover rather 
loose. Bring the cotton partly down the 
clothes-pin, and tie it again as in the right- 
hand figure on page 59; then use your fin- 
gers to shape the top cotton into the form of 
a chicken’s head; gently pull a little of it 
out to make the beak; tie a string around 
the beak where it joins the head, and, with 
thumb and finger slightly dampened, twist 
the end of the beak into a point. Cotton 
which comes in sheets is best for the tail, but 
the other will do. Lay the centre of a gen- 
erous piece of cotton over the head of the 
second clothes-pin, pleat the loose ends 
around the pin, and fasten with a string, 
making the edge of the taM in a line with 
the opening of the prongs of the pin. Cut 
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the folded end rounded on top, and slit it 
up a short distance into wide fringe to form 
the long féathers of the rooster’s tail, as 
shown at the left of the picture. With an- 
other piece of cotton cover the back and 
sides of the rooster, as you would put a sad- 
dle ‘on a horse. Bring the edges of the cover 
together down the neck and body; when fit- 
ted lift the cover; put paste here and there 
on its under side near the edge, replace the 
cover, and it will stick fast; then, with the 
bent top of a wire hair-pin, push the edges 
of the cover, front and back, in between the 
open prongs of the clothes-pin. Ink round 
bits of paper, and paste on the rooster for 
eyes; make his comb and wattles of red tis- 
sue-paper, and you will have a fine rooster, 
which can actually move his little cotton 
head up and down, fast or slow, as you wish. 
To make him do so, hold the front leg steady 
with your left hand, while with your right 
hand you raise and lower the other leg. Try it, 
and see how naturally the little fellow appears 
to pick up corn in an eager, hungry manner. 

Fashion the hen in the same way you 
made the rooster, only have the tail smaller 
and without long feathers. The comb on the 





THE COTTON-WOOL RABBIT. 
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hen must. also be smaller than that on the 
rooster. The general characteristic shape of 
the hen is the same as that of the rooster. 
Notice that the general direction of outline 
along the lower back edge of tail, and body 
is one continuous slanting line; remember 
this when adjusting the tail that it may not 
stand out backward at right ang'es from 
the body. 

The littlke lambs are made in much the 
same way as the chickens. Slide two clothes- 
pins together for the foundation; tie a wad 
of cotton over the head of one pin, then pull 
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CLOTHES-PINS 59 


piece of cotton, so cut them separate and tie 
on at the proper places. Make the doggie’s 
head large, and the saddlelike cover thick, 
that the little fellow may be plump and fat; 
cut inked paper for eyes and end of nose; 
with these exceptions the work is the same 
as on the lamb. 

When tying beaks, ears, and tails of the va- 
rious animals cut the string ends close to the 
knot; then the string will sink into the cotton. 

To dress a little girl doll cut a strip of 
cotton extending from below the neck line 
of the clothes-pin to within a short distance 





THE WAY TO MAKE THE 


the head out a trifle on each side for ears, 
and tie with a string as you made the roos- 
ter’s beak. Cover the second clothes-pin, 
making the upper part, which extends down, 
quite thick; then lift the upper part, and 
bring it across to the lamb’s neck, for the 
little animal must have an almost level back. 
Cut a piece of cotton large enough to cover 
the entire back and sides of the lamb, lay 
it over the lamb like a very large saddle, and 
fasten it in place with paste. Use small 
inked papers for eyes, and tie a gay ribbon 
around his neck. Make a number of little 
lambs, for they are so attractive and pretty 
grouped together. 

The rabbit has the same kind of founda- 
tion as the lamb, but stretched out more, 
bringing the heads of the pins lower and 
farther apart. He needs such long ears that 
they must be of separate pieces of sheet- 
cotton tied to the head. Make his head rath- 
er large, and in other respects manufacture 
him much the same as the lamb. 

The ears and tail of a dog are too large 
for pulling out and tying from the main 





COTTON-BATTING ROOSTER. 


of the ends of the prongs; tie the cotton in 
gathers around the lower edge of neck, and 
again lower down at belt line. Make the 
arms of a strip of cotton about four and one- 
quarter inches long and one inch wide; slash 
in the middle a short distance, and slip the 
strip over the head of pin; bend at the shoul- 
ders, fold remaining lengths once for arms, 
and, with dampened thumb and finger, light- 
ly twist the ends into hands. The edges of 
the cotton forming arms and hands will 
cling together. Tie a bright ribbon sash 
around Miss Dolly’s waist; then make her 
hair of a strip of dark raw cotton; fit and 
press it on the wooden head, twisting the 
ends to resemble long braids; pinch the cot- 
ton up on top of the head to form a pompa- 
dour; when adjusted take the wig off; cover 
the wooden head with paste, and replace the 
wig, setting it well back from the front of 
the head. Fasten a ribbon bow back of the 
pompadour, and tie the braids together at the 
nape of the neck with another ribbon; then 
ink the features. Insert the ends of the 
prongs of the clothes-pin forming dolly’s feet 
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trousers of a strip of 
white cotton tied 
around the waist and 
pushed in between the 
prongs of the clothes- 
pins. Cut the coat from 
a folded piece of cot- 
ton, a hole in the cen- 
tre of the fold for the 
head to pass through; 
straight sleeves hori- 
zontally cut along the 
fold; and the remain- 
der in sacque form 
like a Japanese coat 
or pajamas. The 
sleeves form the arms 
and hands of the boy. 

Fasten a belt high 
at the back and low 
in front around his 
waist, giving the coat 
a Russian-blouse ef- 
fect; make him a rib- 
bon bow necktie, and 
ink the features. 

These small people THE CLOTHES-PIN 
are very bewitching, 


You ean color the sheet cotton slightly ble 
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into a small piece of dotible-faced corruga- can play with them without injury, and a 
ted strawboard, fasten them in with paste, school or college boy may be amused by be- 
and the little girl will stand alone. ing presented with one, appropriately dress- 

Make the boy doll stand in the same man- ed, as a souvenir of pleasant experiences at 
ner; fashion his hair of dark cotton, his a college luncheon or dinner. 


To make a football- 
player finish the 
blouse without neck- 
tie or belt; make the 
shoulders wide and 
the hair rather short, 
like a_ college boy’s 
rough head. So much 
for the boy. Paste a 
letter cut out of color- 
ed paper on the front 
of the blouse to make 
it look like a college 
sweater, and gather 
the trousers in a lit- 
tle at the knees. You 
ean tuck an egg- 
shaped ball made of 
brown raw wool un- 
der one arm for a 
realistic touch, if you 
choose. Little girl 
dolls may be similarly 
made to _ represent 
basketball-players in 
short skirts and 
school or college 
sweaters with appro- 


as are also the animals. They are new and priate emblems on the front, for a special 

different from other gifts, toys, souvenirs, or entertainment. 

place-cards. Making these figures is much less trou- 

dressing dolls entails, and much 
here and there with water-color paint if you more of a novelty, too. They take so many 
are clever with a paint-brush. As you work shapes that they fit almost any occasion. 
with these little dolls and animals you will In fact, the possibilities of these cotton and 
find ever so many ways to vary them in ef- clothes-pin toys are almost endless in the 

- fect. They are so soft and fluffy that a baby hands of an ingenious young person. 
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N furnishing a house the beds and their 
equipment constitute a surprisingly large 
proportion of the necessary expenses. 
Every one recognizes the fact that it is not 
wise to economize on anything that plays so 
important a part in giving comfort and hap- 
piness to the family and guests alike. The 
best mattress and spring are none too good 
when one is tired or ill, and, as in most other 
household purchases, the best are really the 
cheapest in the end. Moreover, every good 
housekeeper takes honest pride in well-equip- 
ped beds, which are a joy in prospect not 
only to tired muscles, but to the eye as well. 
Soft linen, downy blankets and quilts, and 
a dainty, attractive bedspread when com- 
bined with a graceful bedstead may add 
greatly to the beauty of a room as well as 
suggest the delights of luxurious slumber. 
The cheapest of white-enamel bedsteads 
may be made attractive with dainty and at 
the same time inexpensive trappings. If one 
is only wise enough to select a bedstead with 
simple, graceful lines and one in which the 
expense lies in the quality of the enamel 
used, instead of in brass ornaments, the re- 
ward will be great. The plain, graeeful white 
enamel bedsteads minus brass knobs and 
scrolls, minus scrolls of all kinds, just heavy 
enough to be firm and practicable without 
being clumsy, are both sanitary and pretty in 
a dainty, light bedroom. Combined with 
white-enamel furniture nothing could be 
prettier. If one wishes to have the rest of 
the furniture painted a light, delicate gray, 
lavender, pale green, ete., and artistically 
stencilled, the bed may be made to match. 
Unless some definite color scheme of this 
kind is to be. carried out throughout the 
room, however, it is better to have a plain 
white bedstead than a colored one. Light 
green-enamel beds and those in other colors 
should never be used with oak, white, or 
mahogany furniture. A simple white bed- 
stead of good design and make may be bought 
for about eight dollars. A very pretty one 
recently seen, not quite as heavy as the one 
for eight dollars, cost only six dollars, and 


another only five. Narrow white iron beds 
with the spring attached, appropriate for 
children or for the maids’ rooms, may be 
had for from six up to seven-fifty. The 
springs are just as good as those costing four 
dollars when bought separately. These small 
beds may be found with folding legs, head, 
and foot, so that they may be either folded 
away in the daytime or carried conveniently 
from room to oom. 

Next in price and rather prettier for most 
places than the white iron bedsteads are the 
brass beds. The prettiest of these are very 
plain, depending for their beauty upon the 
grace and simplicity of the lines, the quality 
of the brass, and the workmanship. There 
is nothing uglier than an elaborate brass 
bedstead with > ornate scrolls, awkward lines, 
The difference in the 
advertised prices of brass bedsteads makes 


and a cheap finish. 


one hesitate suspiciously over a bargain. Re- 
cently there has been a rate war among man- 
ufacturers and that has made prices very 
uneven. It is possible just now, as a result 
of this war, to get some very.good brass bed- 
steads from reliable dealers at very low 
prices. They are bargains without doubt. 
There is every probability, however, that the 
prices will soon go back to the old level. In 
the mean time it is possible during the spe- 
cial sales of furniture to reap the benefit of 
the temporary reduction, but it is necessary 
to be sure that the dealer is reliable, because 
there is a great difference in quality between 
a well-made brass bedstead and a poor one. 
The difference lies in the weight and thick 
ness of the tubing used, in the lacquer, and 
in the way they are put together. When a 
cheap lacquer is used they will tarnish im- 
mediately; when a good lacquer is used they 
will last a lifetime without tarnishing. The 
best beds are made of heavy brass tubing 
lined with steel. The cheaply made beds are 
very light and shaky and come apart very 
easily. It is now possible in some places to 
get a good brass bedstead for about eighteen 
dollars. The usual price is thirty and over. 
The square-tubing beds with the satin finish 
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are much more expensive, but very pretty. 


They seem a little more dignified than the 


round-tubing beds and are certainly more 
unusual. They cost about fifty-eight dollars. 
The soft satin finish may be given to any 
of the beds at an increased expense. 

Wooden bedsteads are not as sanitary as 
the iron or brass. The danger is compara- 
tively slight, however, in the country or 
small cities, and some of them are lovely, 
especially the four-posters and the French 
sleigh beds. These are usually made of ma- 
hogany, and that increases the cost. Some 
of the twin beds in the colonial designs are 
beautiful. The pineapple medium-high post 
is most attractive. The medium-high posts 
are much less expensive than the full height 
with the tester, and are also more graceful. 
They must not be too heavy nor too ornate 
however, or the grace is lost. The French 
beds have the scroll head and foot. Their 
beauty lies in the simplicity of the design, 
the beauty of the wood, and the lines of 
the scroll. The twin-poster beds cost be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five dollars apiece, 
and the French beds still more. The French 
eane bedsteads of the Louis XV. and XVI. 
periods are becoming very popular now, 
and are very attractive in white and dainty 
colors if the proportions are good and the 
design very simple. Some of these Louis 
designs in mahogany, bird’s-eye maple, and 
white enamel without the cane are very pret- 
ty. The great danger in these French de- 
signs lies in getting something too ornate. 
The plain ones are beautiful, but the ornate 
ones are usually very inappropriate. 

Arts-and-crafts bedsteads are appropriate 
for boys’ rooms or a man’s room. They are 
also pretty in a nursery furnished entirely 
in fumed oak. They cost about thirty dol- 
lars, and the designs are very severe. 

After the bedstead is selected the springs 
must be bought. They may be either the 
woven wire or the box. The woven wire are 
much cheaper and extremely comfortable as 
well. In buying them get the steel frame 
and one that is made in such a way that the 
spring itself does not press down upon it 
when in use. The steel frame is more sani- 
tary than the wood and much easier to 
handle. The quality of the spring itself must 
be considered only in relation to the weight 
of the person who is to use it. The more 
expensive ones are only needed for very 
heavy weights. For a person of moderate 
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weight those of medium price are just as 
serviceable and much more flexible. The 
best one for ordinary use costs about four 
dollars and a half. The cheaper ones are 
just as good for children; they cost about 
three dollars. Those made for extra weight 
cost between six and seven dollars. All sizes 
cost the same. 

Box springs make both a softer and an 
evener bed than the woven-wire springs. 
They cost several times as much, but are 
considered, by those who have used them, well 
worth the difference in price. It is not at 
all necessary to have them upholstered and 
padded on top, however. It makes them 
much more expensive without adding to the 
value or comfort in any way. When a good 
mattress is used a layer or two of hair or 
cotton on top of the spring is of no benefit; 
neither do the fancy edges or tufting add 
any value. It is necessary to be on one’s 
guard against these supposed improvements, 
which mean nothing in actual worth, but 
stand for greatly increased prices. The 
value of a box spring must lie in the springs 
themselves, which should be of the best qual- 
ity in the number of springs used and in 
the way they are tied so that one or more 
cannot possibly escape and spring up through 
the top. The springs are generally the same 
height, but an increased number means an 
increased price and value. The apparent 
difference in the thickness of box springs is 
usually due to the amount of hair or cotton 
on top. A good box spring costs about ten 
dollars. Springs of both kinds are made dif- 
ferently for brass and wooden bedsteads. 

Most hair mattresses for full-sized beds 
weigh forty pounds. When the hair is short- 
er they are sometimes made to weigh forty- 
five pounds. The cost of the mattress varies 
according to the quality of hair used and 
the amount. The best hair is the pure South- 
American drawings—that is, long hairs, very 
eurly and full of vitality, drawn from the 
tails and manes of South-American horses. 
The cheaper hair is shorter, and the cheap- 
est is very short and soft. There are quali- 
ties known as “ super-extra drawings,” which 
cost about thirty-five dollars. A good mat- 
tress, weighing forty pounds, made of black 
drawings, will cost about thirty or twenty- 
seven dollars. The white drawings are more 
expensive than the black, but are merely 
bleached, and no better. Pure South-Ameri- 
ean hair, shorter than the “drawings,” but 
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very good, cost about twenty-four or twenty- 
five dollars. The soft mixed hairs, not ad- 
visable because they mat down so quickly, 
may be had as low as ten dollars. 

The prepared cotton-felt mattresses are 


both sanitary and comfortable. They cost 
about fifteen dollars. They are infinitely 
better than the poor quality hair mattress. 

Cheaper than these and not comparing 
with. them in value are those made of ordi- 
nary cotton felt, costing about seven-fifty, 
still better than poor hair; cotton and wool 
at five; African fibre with cotton top at four- 
fifty; and, least desirable of all, the excelsior 
with cotton top and bottom at two and one- 
half. Neither the fibre nor the excelsior is 
comfortable, and the excelsior soon breaks 
and mats down very unevenly. 

In buying mattresses as well as box springs 
it is well to remember that imperial edges 
and fancy ticks, although attractive, add no 
real value to the mattress and increase the 
price considerably. Divided mattresses for 
double beds cost fifty cents more than the 
single mattresses. 

The best pillows are made of live geese 
feathers. The softest are made of live geese 
feathers and down, but they are not the most 
practical. Pillows made of geese feathers, 
2230, the largest size usually used, vary 
from three dollars and a half up to five dol- 
lars; those of ordinary size, 2028, vary 
from two dollars and a half up to three and 
a half. Pillows made from duck feathers 
are not so good and much less expensive. 
They may be had as low as a dollar and a 
quarter. 

Ordinary bed rolls cost about two dollars. 

All-wool blankets cost from five dollars up 
to ten a pair; half-wool, from two and one- 
half up. The California wool is the best. 

Sheets and pillow-cases vary so much in 
price that it is difficult even to give an aver- 
age. Linen is, of course, the ideal material 
for both. Plain linen sheets cost from five 
dollars up to twenty a pair. The more ex- 
pensive are exquisitely fine, and in some 
eases hemstitched and embroidered by hand 
with a monogram or single letter at the top. 
It is better to make cotton sheets at home, 
but bought ready made they cost from sev- 
enty-five cents up to one dollar and a half 
each, of good quality. Pillow-cases vary 
from fifteen cents up to thirty. 

Embroidered linen pillow-cases are more 
beautiful than shams or bolsters to be used 
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during the daytime. A spread of heavy 
linen embroidered either simply or elabo- 
rately may be used with these pillow-cases. 
The spreads made of thin linen or cotton 
lawn embroidered are lovely used over a light 
color. Spreads made of heavy écru linen 
with a large monogram embroidered in the 
centre are stunning used with some color 
schemes in a brown and green room with 
fumed oak or mahogany furniture, for in- 
stance. Any of these linen spreads may be 
made at home. They are expensive in the 
shops. The heavy linen cost from nine dol- 
lars up to fifty, and the thin linen lawn 
from twenty-five up. The cotton lawn, equal- 
ly pretty, cost from twelve dollars up. These 
spreads may be made long enough to tuck 
in under the bolster and then go up over it. 
or there may be an extra strip for the pillows 
if the pillow-cases themselves are not em- 
broidered. When a monogram is embroid- 
ered in the middle of the spread, there should 
be an extra strip with a monogram for the 
pillows, or a smaller monogram may be em- 
broidered near the end of the spread, so that 
when it is spread over the bolster it will come 
in the middle. 

More inexpensive spreads are made of dim- 
ity with knotted fringe on the edge. They 
are very pretty, and cost about three dollars 
and a half. 

Attractive spreads are made of white linen 
or linen taffeta with a floral border about 
four inches wide let into the spread, outlin- 
ing the rectangle of the bed. Sometimes 
valances are used with them trimmed with 
the same border. They are particularly pret- 
ty for children’s rooms. 

Valances are being used a great deal now, 
either of figured dimity or of a material that 
will match the spread. They are used par- 
ticularly with the four-poster beds, but very 
frequently with the brass beds also. The 
dimity and linen spreads are made so large 
that they almost touch the floor, so that a 
valance is not absolutely necessary, but it 
frequently adds to the attraction of a bed, 
and may be made to cover awkward places. 
The best way to make it is to attach it to a 
sheet which lies flat over the top of the spring. 

Some of the Oriental spreads are very 
pretty. Among the cheaper ones are those 
of India print or of Indian embroidery on 
a white ground. The Japanese embroidered 
spreads are beautiful, and the Indian and 
Mexican drawn-work. 








“ ALK it over with your wife, at any 
rate!” were the closing words of a 
business man to his pastor. He had 

been advising with him about the acceptance 

of an invitation to resign his church for a 

position as college professor. 

“No, I don’t think I shall say anything 
to her. In fact, I am not in the habit of 
seeking her counsel about matters of mo- 
ment,” the young man answered, decisively. 

The business man hesitated; then said: 
“Will you pardon me if I say that I think 
you are making a mistake? I have found 
that it is frequently wise for a man to seek 
his wife’s counsel. I go to my wife with 
many of my problems; she likes it, and I 
like it. She has saved me from many mis- 
takes. Your wife could do the same thing 
for you; she is a remarkable little woman. 
I am afraid we do not half appreciate our 
wives.” 

Ten years passed. The two men had not 
met in the interval, so they were especially 
glad of an unexpected opportunity to spend 
an hour together. They talked of many 
things. Finally the business man recom- 
mended to his friend an investment, speak- 
ing of it very highly. 

“TI am much interested in what you have 
said,” was the minister’s comment. “TI shall 
talk over the proposition very fully with my 
wife, and let you hear what we think.” 

“Good for you!” The business man 
slapped his companion heartily on the shoul- 
der. Aren’t 
you the man who once said you didn’t think 
it worth while to talk with your wife about 
matters of special importance ?” 

“So you remember that, do you? I should 
like to forget that I was ever so foolish. I 
have learned a few things since I was twen- 
ty-five; for one thing, I have learned to ap- 
preciate my wife more nearly at her real 


“But what's come over you? 


value. 

“You think there’s a story back of my 
change of heart? You are right. The first 
chapter of the story begins with the offer 
that came to me to become professor in C 
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College. That meant leaving the pastorate. 
You remember? Well, I didn’t talk it over 
with her; merely told her when the invitation 
came, and, a few days later, informed her 
that I had accepted. 

“The change proved to be a mistake. The 
school was inadequately endowed and poorly 
located; more than this, my health wouldn’t 
stand the confinement of the class-room. In 
a year’s time the college closed its doors, and 
I was on my back. 

“She was so good to me then! 
did care for me when I was not well! And 


How she 


I was a miserable patient, so cross and dis- 
agreeable. I had a good deal to say about 
the strange Providence that had led me into 
such a mess. She listened, and said nothing 
but the most cheerful words. 

“One day when I was especially hateful I 
questioned a statement she made about some- 
thing that happened during the first year of 
our married life. To settle it, she proposed 
that I look through the journal she had kept 
that year—she keeps a brief record of her 
days in a little re’ book whose pages are di- 
vided so as to show what happened on the 
same day of three or four successive years. 
I objected; it seemed like prying into her 
affairs. At last I consented. I am glad I 
did, for in turning the pages I came upon 
two records which referred to the call that 
resulted so disastrously for me. 

“The first of these read: 

“* July 19. Charles has been invited to 
teach history at C College. Isn’t it nice 
that people think so well of his abilities! 
But I hope he won’t go. His work here is 
prospering; and I am a little afraid of the 
effect of confinement on his health. Then, 
somehow, I fear that the college is not on a 
good foundation.’ 

“The other entry was something like this: 

“* July 23. Charles tells me that he has 
decided that we are to go to C September 
1. How I hope he will not be disappointed! 
I shall do my best to make his life there 
pleasant.’ 

“That was all. 








But wasn’t it enough to 
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take the scales away from my eyes? The 
‘mysterious Providence’ that had brought 





me to C and disaster was nothing what- 
ever but my own bull-headedness. If I had 
asked my wife’s advice, as you urged me to 
do, what we might have been saved! 

“T made up my mind to do better. When, 
a few weeks later, I was able to do regular 
work, I became pastor of a church in a quiet 
country village, where we lived very happily 
for four years. I am sure that one reason 
for our happiness was that I consulted her 
about things more and more. I thought then 
that I would do it always. 

“One day, however, I forgot my resolu- 
tion. I was surprised by the receipt of a 
letter from the State capital. The pastor of 
a busy institutional church had been given 
a year’s furlough because of overwork. 
Would I consent to take up the burden dur- 
ing his absence? 

“Strange that I didn’t remember the dis- 
astrous results of failure to consult my wife 
when that other invitation came! I thought 
I could decide the question by myself. So I 
wrote, courteously declining the invitation. 
It seemed folly to think of resigning a 
church, when I was permanently settled, for 
the sake of an engagement that would be 
sure to terminate at the end of a year. 

“That was in the morning. At luncheon 
I said: ‘ By the way, Grace, I had an invita- 
tion to go to T to live. Of course I 
threw it into the waste-basket. My answer 
will be mailed this afternoon.’ 

“She looked startled, staring at me. I 
asked her what was wrong. 

“*T am wondering if you do wisely to de- 
cline the invitation without investigation,’ 
she said. 

“<« But what is the use in investigating a 
one-year proposition’? I asked. 

““T)o you need to think about the one- 
year part of it so much as about the chances 
for service?’ was her response. 

“But the salary, while larger than that 
we have here, would not support us as 
comfortably... She had put me on the de- 
fensive. 

“*T don’t believe you went into the min- 
istry for the sake of mere comfort, Charles.’ 

“But I am not fitted for such work,’ I 
protested. ‘I don’t care for Sunday-school 
life, and there are three schools there; and I 
fear I couldn’t get along well with the work- 
ing-people; and they say the drain on a 
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man’s sympathies is terrible in such a 
church; and I couldn’t think of taking a 
manuscript into the pulpit there — their 
preacher must talk to them straight, or they 
won’t listen.’ I piled up the objections. 

“T thought that settled it. But I didn’t 
know Grace! Very tenderly, but slowly and 
seriously, she said: 

“* But I am wondering, Charles, if a year 
in that church is not just what you need to 
strengthen some of the weak places in your 
character and make a well-rounded man of 
vou.’ 

“T stared at her. Was that my wife speak- 
ing’ Then I saw the tears in her eyes, and 
I understood. The brave little woman had 
resolved to speak the words that would be 
like a surgeon’s knife to my self-satisfaction 
and _ self-sufficiency. 

“The knife went home. I destroyed my 
letter declining this invitation, visited the 
church, moved to the city, spent a happy 
year, and then—when the absent pastor died 
—succeeded him. 

“We have been there five years, and what 
splendid years they have been. I am learn- 
ing to be a man, and Grace is helping me. I 
love my people, and I am proud to know that 
they love me. It was the most fortunate 
thing that ever came into my life—except 
Grace! 

“So do you wonder that it is no longer ‘I’ 
and ‘me’ in our house, but ‘we’ and ‘ 
It is our house, our church, our plans. And 
no important plan is made until Grace is 
consulted. We know all about each other 
now, and life is incomparably richer. 

“There’s the story of my conversion. Not 
much of a story, perhaps, but it means every- 
thing to me; and I hope it has meant some- 
thing to the young people I have united in 
marriage since I learned my lesson. You see, 
I have made it a rule, either before or after 
the service, to urge the husband to seek coun- 
sel from his wife.” 


us’? 


“ Now I know the secret of your removal 
to T !” was the business man’s comment. 
“T wondered at it; felt sure you would be a 
failure there. But your wife knew what was 
in you better than the rest of us. Her words 
have certainly been justified by the result, 
for the work you are doing in that church 
has attracted much attention. Old fellow, I 
congratulate you!” 

“Congratulate me on my wife, then! It’s 
all her doing.” 
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HO that has ever slept between linen 
that has been laid away in lavender 
has not resolved that thereafter her 

linen shall be so kept? There is now a re- 
vival of much of the old-time needle and 
fancy work, and one’s leisure moments may 
be profitably employed in combining some of 





MADE OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 


the old-time ideas with those of more recent 
date. While there is really nothing new, a 
combination of ideas gives pleasing results. 
Our grandmothers had chests of linen, and 
these were usually of their own weaving, and 
from their method of caring for the chests 
and contents we may learn many things. True, 
in this hurry age, we have not time to give to 
details, as our grandmothers did. Their linen 
must be aired and sunned just so often to 
keep it fresh and sweet. It must be wrapped 
just so, to keep it from turning yellow, and 
it must be put away with sachets or bags of 
lavender,’ sweet clover, rose geranium, or 
lemon verbena leaves so as to keep it smell- 
ing sweet. No chest was ever without its bag 
of “sweets” to greet the nostrils when the 
lid was raised. Many of the old-time laven- 
der bags were quaint and delightful. Often 
they were made with cross-stitch designs on 
canvas, showing wonderful baskets filled with 
bright-colored flowers, wreaths with the own- 
er’s name or initials enclosed, sprays of roses, 
~and the like. We may copy the designs, if 











we like, from a book of old cross-stitch pat- 
terns which has been saved from years ago, 


or from books of modern times which have 


made reprints from the old copy. 

A gift for a recent bride was a half-dozen 
lavender sachets cross-stitched on white can- 
vas, the whole tied most attractively with 
broad white satin ribbon. Among presents 
from home and abroad none were more ad- 
mired than these. They were put to imme- 
diate use, and will be a joy for years to come. 
Nothing could be daintier to put among 
baby’s belongings than bags of lavender with 
covers of linen. There is a wholesome odor 
to the lavender, so fresh and suggestive of 
baby’s sweetness. Let us help to bring back 
the old fashion of using lavender and give 
it a wide popularity. A Christmas gift of 
a single lavender sachet will carry a message 
of love and good cheer to its recipient, and 
a lavender bag with some handkerchiefs or 
dainty neckwear seems particularly fitting. 
It is a simple matter to make suitable cover- 
ings for bags, and almost any material can 
be used, and in any way one likes. White 





A ROUND LAVENDER BAG. 


linen seems particularly suitable for covers— 
it is so easily laundered and always so fresh. 
One is very likely to have pieces of hand- 
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kerchief linen or heavier linen left from 
fancy-work or other sewing, and these can be 
utilized for lavender bags. As a suggestion, 
I have made three bags that any one can copy 
and elaborate upon. After a little time and 
with a little ingenuity a worker is able to 
evolve many new and dainty covers. In the 
first illustration, white handkerchief linen 
was used. An eight-inch square was cut out 
and hemstitched with a hem three-eighths of 
an inch wide. It is then folded like an en- 
velope, the edges coming together, then over- 
handed together. On the flap it is nice to 
work an initial, thus giving it an individual 
value; however, any decoration would serve, 
a flower spray in French embroidery being 
very attractive. The flap is buttoned down 
invisibly with a tiny flat lace but- 
ton and a buttonhole loop. 

If one did not care to take the 
time to hemstitch such a square, 
a small-sized handkerchief would 
do, and it could be obtained al- 
ready initialled or decorated. I 
would advise all of the bags being 
made in white, with any color in 
the ribbons or decorations one may 
prefer. It must be remembered, 
however, that the covers should be 
easily removed for laundering. 
The bags for the filling should be 
of stout white muslin, a trifle 
smaller than the cover. 

Do not use much lavender for filling, for 
the sachets must lie flat. You may have 
some trouble in buying lavender. In the 
cities it will be found in the department 
stores, and is usually put up in muslin or 
satin bags from ten cents up, according to 
size. For the best quality and fresh flowers 
I usually go to a drug-store, where it can 
almost always be purchased for about fifty 
cents a pound. It will pay a person to buy 
it by the pound or half-pound, as there will 
be no difficulty in profitably using what may 
seem like a great quantity. Do not, by any 
means, be induced to purchase compressed 
lavender flowers, which come in little square 
packages that make one think of yeast cakes. 
The loose flowers in bulk are the only kind 
that should be used. That woman would be 
fortunate who could have access to a garden 
and be able to gather the fresh flowers. If 
you are in England you will buy the flowers 
from street peddlers, who are picturesque with 
their sweet loads and their musical cry: 
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“ Sweet lavender, sweet lavender. Who will 
buy my sweet lavender?” You may buy it 
in sprays tied in small bunches or in small 


bags. 

The bag in the third illustration was made 
of heavy white linen eight inches square. A 
narrow hem was put in and enough threads 
drawn to carry a No. 1 ribbon. This was 
double hemstitched.- A wreath of leaves in 
white was embroidered in one corner and 
an initial enclosed. An enclosed monogram 
in any fancy lettering would give it an added 
touch. The square is folded to make a tri- 
angle and is then run together with lavender 
ribbon. If one is wanted to hang in a closet 
or on a coat-hanger it is an easy matter to 
feather-stitch a piece of covered bone on the 





A DAINTY INITIALLED DESIGN. 


inside across the diagonal. The feather- 
stitching would be ornamental and the whole 
decoration made to correspond. With the 
bone the bag is then so strengthened that it 
keeps its shape nicely. For such use the 
inner bag should be filled with lavender, flat- 
tened out, and then quilted, as this will pre- 
vent the lavender running to the point. 

The round bag takes a little more time 
to make, but it is so dainty that one is well 
repaid for the trouble. A circle of medium- 
weight linen in any size can be cut and a 
fancy scallop added. Suitable designs will be 
found in any of the stores where stamping 
is done. In this bag I used a six-inch doily 
pattern, leaving out the design other than the 
border, but all can be used if one cares to, 
and the effect will be very pleasing. The 
back is a smaller circle buttonholed around 
a plain edge, there being no scallop. You 
will probably have to make the slits for the 
lacing yourself, and the number of these will 
be governed by the scallops. 
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HE person who keeps a diary of the 

common events of life is laying up for 

himself a clever record on which he 
will look back with pleasure; but the person 
who keeps a diary of every item of expendi- 
ture is making a record which will, when he 
looks over it, bring him nothing except sor- 
did discontent and regret. 

I have always been interested in the sub- 
ject of woman’s economics, and while not 
extravagant myself, I have read with won- 
der how a woman lived on $600.00 a year and 
how she dressed on a hun- 
marvellous way in 


saved on it, too; 
dred dollars, and the 
which some of the garments lasted, and yet 
always clothed the wearer in a haze of well- 
dressed loveliness. The clothes that were 
bought seemed to be hardy perennials, or to 
belong to the order of Melchisedec, and have 
neither beginning of years nor ending of 
days. 

I am a working-woman a little under fifty, 
and have for over twenty-five years earned 
my own living. I have received all the way 
from $500.00 to $1200.00 a year, and at pres- 
ent have probably reached the highest point 
of my earning capacity. 

The amount of my items of actual expen- 
diture’ for one month, September, which ‘is 
no month for spending money—it does not 
compare with December or May; still, some 
things are shabby from summer use or worn 
out entirely and have to be replaced — is 
$77.82. 

Laundry this month is but $2.85 and this 
item is usually $4.00 a month. How ean any 
one keep fresh without at least two shirt- 

yaists a week? and these alone for the month 

are $1.20. Are these economical people sim- 
ply comparatively clean or are they dainty 
in their belongings ? 

One cannot always tell what will happen. 
Could I know that I would be caught out in 
the rain twice and have to buy rubbers— 
two extra pairs—and not risk a cold that 
Could I know that I 
bottle of sticky liquid out of 





might cost me $5.00? 
should spill 
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my age twice and have to pay at one tim 
$1.25 and at another $1.00 to have my skirt 
cleaned? How was I to know that I should 
eatch my hand in the window and have to 
pay a physician $5.00 for coming at mid- 
night to attend to it? 

It is the unexpected that happens. Do 
these people that live in such a marvellously 
economical way never have accidents to 
themselves ? 

There are a hundred and one expenses that 
these people who live and save on a much 
smaller income than myself never seem to 
have. Do they never tear or soil their 
clothes? Are they always able to get up in 
the morning and wash out their handkerchiefs 
and dry them on the windows? And don’t 
they get grimy and need something besides 
a washing like that to make them white? Do 
they wash out their underwear in the bath- 
tub at a boarding-house, and make every one 
wait and grumble until they have gotten 
through and used up all the hot water? Do 
they wash their stockings and wear them 
without being ironed? Do they never in the 
world buy anything for any one else? 

Do they never give their washerwoman ten 
cents extra, or even a dollar at Christmas? 
Do they never have a doctor’s bill? Do they 
ever buy a flower? Do they ever have the 
little restful luxuries in the way of food and 
care of the body that make it possible to 
keep in good physical condition ? 

Do they ever have fine soaps and delicate 
perfumes? Do they have their hair washed 
and eared for regularly by a good hairdress- 
er? Nothing will so take that tired feeling 
that comes at the end of the week out of the 
head as a good massage. Do these econom- 
ical women never have pretty dainty ribbon 
to run in their underwear? Do they buy 
miserable, unsatisfactory corset-covers, draw- 
ers, and nightdresses at 19 cents and 39 cents, 
respectively ? 

Every now and then there is a great cry 
in certain domestic papers about the way to 
save, and lists that would appall the stoutest 
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heart of what one can do without. In these 
canny accounts there are so many things left 
out that it would seem possible to live with- 
out ever having anything to do with one’s 
fellow man. Mustn’t one have any amuse- 
ment? In spite of the Carnegie libraries 
that dot hill,and slope, mustn’t one have a 
little reading of one’s own? 

To be sure, I bought a chrysanthemum for 
the office, but must one work and go without 
everything that makes one’s life worth liv- 
ing, and never have anything at all that 
tends to culture and pleasure ? 

Some years ago I ran across an article in 
the Scientific American, written by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, and entitled “ The Price of 
Life.” This set the price at $150.00 a year. 
I examined the article carefully, and found 
that to live on $150.00 a year one must have it 
already earned—one had no time to labor at 
anything except the tremendous calculation 
necessary to live and not exceed this amount. 
In looking back, this article referred to a 
man, not a woman, and he had to live in 
a back room in some undesirable tenement 
in Boston, keep his cooking utensils in a 
dry-goods box, eat, drink, sleep, and be merry 
in one room, 
Mr. Atkinson managed to have his subject 
buy both a summer and winter overcoat and 
flannels for both seasons was a marvel of eal- 
culation, and the fact has loomed so large in 
my mind that it was possible to do this and 
live on $150.00 that the method has entirely 
escaped me. 

I read with interest his book, entitled The 
Art of Nutrition, with the amount of food 
required for work units and life units. This 
book, intended for the use of the working- 
man, was couched in such terms as, for in- 
stance, nitrogenous peptenoids and the nu- 
trigens of hydrostatics—(well, these may not 
have been the exact words, but the expres- 
sions were similar)—until the book was as 
far beyond the ordinary working-man as if 
it had been written in Sanscrit. 

I should like to see this book tried by some 
eminent person who could understand it. It 
consisted mainly of what one could do with- 
out; it gave the laboring-man no eggs, no 
fruit, never a bit of cream, and it told of 
meat such as I never dreamed grew in any 
animal outside of the prehistoric age, and 
that required so much cooking that an ordi- 
nary working-man would be bankrupted by 
the fuel bill. 


The ingenious way in which 
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If I incarcerated myself in one room, cook- 
ed my own food, ate and slept in the same 
place, as Mr. Atkinson suggests—no, not 
suggests, urges—I might save a little that 
way. If I were one of those spotlessly clean 
women who cook so deftly, I might manage 
to get my own breakfast without getting 
spots on my clothes. As it is, if I tried to 
cook I should ruin -more in clothes than | 
should save, and besides, who likes to sit in a 
street-car next a person whose garments reek 
with the aroma of bacon or griddle-cakes ? 

My work is in a locality where I do not 
like to live, neither could I find good ae- 
commodations. I must leave my boarding- 
place at 7.10 a.m. What time do I have for 
getting breakfast, who, even as it is, have 
to get up at 5.45 a.m. to have my bath and 
get dressed for the street? What self-re- 
specting woman can dress in less than an 
hour, with any sort of care, of course? If 
one is content to do with a few drops of 
water on one’s face, comb out one’s hair and 
bunch it up hastily, one might manage it, 
but when a woman gets over forty she needs 
about all the care she can give her earthly 
tabernacle, to keep looking in any sort of 
condition. 

We hear a good deal about two sharing ex- 
penses. Now rooming with any one is the 
very closest relation that can be imagined; 
as for me, I see enough people during the 
day; when at home I want to be alone. 

Can a woman who likes to look nice—and 
all women do—get on with fewer than two 
good suits a year? An ordinary suit costs 
$35.00, and is shabby before you know it. 
Put a gray-haired woman into a fifteen-dol- 
lar suit, and note the difference. 
this, a woman must have a white dress or 
two, and all the shirtwaists she can get. 

This buying next winter’s clothes in the 
spring, and garments for next summer late 
in the fall, is the provision of a person who 
does not know what he is talking about. If 
you do this you will look like “thirty cents,” 
for you will have short jackets of Eton vin- 
tage while other people are wearing long, 
dignified coats. 

I have often thought that if a bureau could 
be established, to which a self-respecting per- 
son could go and deposit his money and 
have it doled out to him for just such neces- 
sities, it might be possible to save. I should 
like to see what the idea of a disinterested 
person might be, as to just what I needed. 
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HERE is surely one field where supply 
T does not exceed demand, and that is 
the one covered by new and attractive 
suggestions for table and household napery. 
Eager housewives are ever in quest of arti- 
cles where the durability equals the artistic 
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ETAMINE PILLOW IN CREAM AND GOLD SHADES. 


effect, only to be confronted with an array 
of needlework which, while overtaxing their 
powers, in no wise compensates for the labor 
expended. 

Nowadays it is the simple designs and 
simple color schemes which are most ardent- 
ly sought, and, with rare exceptions, in point 
of both utility and service these prove most 
satisfactory. Of this nature is a newly im- 
ported embroidery called etamine, which 
name is taken from the material upon which 
it is worked—a firm linen etamine. The 
name etamine may be misleading, and to 
avoid misapprehension it may be well to say 
that it is the name given to a heavy round- 
thread linen of the same slightly open weave 
as the cotton and wool etamine dress fabrics. 
It is found in several colors for dress mate- 
rials, but the so-called natural or hemp color 
is the one used for the embroidery to which 





it gives its name. It is charactérized by a 
most wholesome simplicity of pattern and a 
color scheme of restful tone, almost mono- 
chromatic in effect, so admirably does it har- 
monize with the soft hemp color of its cta- 
mine foundation. 

On this neutral background the main or- 
nament of the various designs is wrought in 
some soft and sympathetic tint, with an oc- 
casional daring note of more positive nature; 
but it is only in the smallest units—the dots 
and diamond shapes, accents in the designs— 
that the braver colors are brought out, and 
even then they are never crude, but well 
tempered and chosen —old-golds, Gobelin 
blues, terra-cotta, and the like. In the designs 
used for etamine-work much seems to depend 
upon a skilful arrangement of single lines 
of outlining. Straight lines these are, for 
the most part, now and then slightly modified 
into graceful curves, perhaps surrounding 
some more solid factor of a design, defining 
it clearly like motives in cloisonné. In fact, 








\ DESIGN IN TERRA-COTTA AND SAGE. 


each unit of the design has its conforming 
outline — dusky browns or olives being the 
colors generally selected for this purpose. 
But one outlining color is used in a design. 
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THE NEW 

The second pillow top illustrated is a typi- 
cal example of the simplicity of etamine- 
work as regards design, color scheme, and 
execution. 

In character, etamine design seems to bor- 
row somewhat from the Greek, the familiar 
honeysuckle motive standing out rather prom- 
inently in the pillow top. Then, again, we 
feel the Egyptian lotus influence dictating 
the long lines with budlike terminals. In 
the main, however, it is simplicity of motive 
and continuity of line which characterize the 
designs of etamine embroidery, rather than 
a strict adherence to set de- 
tails of any one period of 
design. 


ETAMINE 
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Old-gold is used ‘for emphasis, if we may 
so apply the term, for the accenting dia 
monds and ball forms bring th« 
play. These, likewise, are left unpadded and 
worked solid, and here, as throughout the 


shade into 


designs, the spaces are never so wide as to 
render impractical this simple method of 
single spanning stitches. Olive brown is 


used for the long, straight lines which hold 
the design together, and for the outlines. 
Another color arrangement which is very 
effective for this design is the substitution 
of pale gray-blue for cream color, with the 





A soft, rich cream, old- 
gold, and olive are the color 
notes, and one recognizes at 
once the harmony of these 
with natural-color linen and 
the soothing accord with 
which they blend with the 
wood shades of mahogany 
or fumed oak furniture. 
Searfs, table squares, and 
pillows are obtainable in 
this same design, and these 
render commendable service 
in library, hall, or living- 
room, where their durable 
fashioning admirably fits 
them for the inconsiderate 
usage of every-day wear and 
tear. 

In the pillow illustrated, 
cream color is used in all 
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the important motives of the 
design—a single tone for all 
the motives, and all of them 
wrought in unpadded satin- 
stitch. The discerning nee- 
dle-woman already realizes the short time she 
will need for such work. The immediate 
manifestation of her efforts when all of her 
stitches are on the surface, and none lost to 
sight in the monotony of padding—there is 
no gainsaying that satisfaction, nor will any 
worker dispute the benefit gained in using 
the single-color note when she remembers 
the little minutes lost in searching for some 
mislaid skein when a varied color scheme de- 
mands some change of hue, which, though it 
may be but a thread’s length in requirement, 
still must be sought for quite as diligently 
as some far more dominant shade. 


THE TABLE 





















SQUARE IN TERRA-COTTA AND SAGE GREEN. 


old-gold and olive in the portions above de- 
scribed. 
could also be employed, but one must not 
lose sight of the idea that etamine ornament 
should be carried out in soft and unobtru- 
sive coloring in order that, mingling with 
its background, it may maintain its quiet 
and reposeful character. Mercerized flosses 
of three sizes are used in the imported exam- 
ples of etamine—the heaviest for the large 
motives, a lighter for the accenting color— 
while the outlines are carried out in floss of 
decidedly lighter weight. 

A second pattern in etamine work is car- 


Sage, if not too positive a tone, 





ried out in sage and terra-cotta with olive 
outlines.. In this design we likewise have 
three pieces—scarf, pillow top, and table 
square. Of course, the design for the pillow 
top could be easily utilized for a smaller table 
square or lamp mat, if stamped upon an eta- 
mine square with hemstitched edge. Here, 
again, we find a design slightly tending to- 
ward Greek lines, with motive extremely sim- 
ple and outlines clearly defining the design. 
The corner motives of pillow and square, and 
large end-figure of the searf, show a second 


pans 
: 
; 
; 
. 
; 
: 
; 
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THE SIDEBOARD SCARF IN) ETAMINE, 


defining line, which, like all the rest of the 
outlining, is earried out in olive. Although 
the color scheme is quite as simple and easily 
managed as that of the first-described design, 
the relative positions of the colors are not so 
manifest as in the other illustration. 

The method of working is identically the 
unpadded satin-stitch and the same 





same 
smooth, quickly running outline-stitch. In- 
side the long side lines of the design sage is 
used mainly in the corner figures, and en- 
tirely in the motives which centre the sides 
of table and pillow squares. Outside these 
long lines, sage again appears in the corners 
of the square, composing its three central 
portions, one elliptical and two quasi-triangu- 
lar bits, which form the corner motive, being 
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worked in this shade. Of course, one feels 
that all the dots must be. terra-cotta; then, 
too, the two small curved oblongs of the in- 
side corner motives must carry out the same 
note, as well as the small tri-parted, side mo- 
tive, from which the parallel side lines spread. 

One more bit of terra-cotta appears flank- 
ing each corner. Counting from the outside 
of the square, the second line which runs out 
from the centre of the side turns up as it 
reaches the corners, and conforms itself to a 
little curved wedgelike unit which is worked 
in terra-cotta. Every unit is outlined with 
olive; every little dot, oblong or curved wedge, 
each one has its outline which defines its 
edge, and likewise, be it said, tends to hide 
any little irregularity in the margin of the 
satin-stitch, it being sometimes difficult to 
preserve edges quite perfectly when the floss 
is heavy and the fabric composed of coarse 
linen threads. 

For the searf the arrangement of color is 
practically the same. The large end figure 
is merely a little different proportioning of 
the one seen in the corners of table-cover and 
pillow. Accordingly, the color disposition re- 
sage in the figure inside 





mains unchanged- 
the group of outlines, with terra-cotta ob- 
longs. Sage again appears in the three mid- 
dle portions of the outer central motive, with 
terra-cotta wedges above and terra-cotta tri- 
angles and dots. At the corner and along 
the sides the colors are in the same relative 
positions; the four curved pieces in corners, 
two connected with lines from the sides, and 
two with those from the end, are all sage in 
color, and the little motive which repeats it- 
self along the side is carried out wholly in 
terra-cotta. 

3oth squares and scarfs are obtainable 
stamped on etamine pieces which are already 
hemstitched. 

The numbers of the pieces are 290 for the 
pillow in cream and old-gold shades, 291 for 
the table centre in this design, and 292 for 
the searf. The other set number 293, 294, 
and 295. The pillow is 20 inches square, and 
comes stamped on the front and with corre- 
sponding plain linen for the back. The table 
centres and searfs are stamped on hemstitch- 
ed linen; size, 30 inches square and 18x54 
inches. The same designs on unhemmed 
linen in the size for doilies, 10 inches square, 
may be obtained to match the table centre. 
Prices for the stamped linen and flosses will 
be found in the pattern advertisement page. 



































The Complerion tin Mid-winter 








HEN the winter season opens, happy 

indeed is who is able to start 

with her complexion at its best, her 
mind free to occupy itself with the means 
of keeping it in that enviable condition when 
threatened by the coming winter blasts and 
dirt-laden air of the city. Most women are 
confronted with the grim necessity of re- 
pairing the damages wrought by the sum- 
unwise indulgence in pure country 
and mountain and ocean breezes. 
has not entirely disregarded the 
precaution receives her reward in 
the comparative ease with which her skin is 
restored to its normal condition, but the 
happy, care-free girl who has thrown herself 
whole-heartedly into the life in the 
open, while glorying in the renewed strength, 
of well-being resulting 
realizes, when she looks 
thoughts of the future 
moment, that the inevitable 
worth while though it 


she 


mer’s 
sunshine 
She who 
ounce of 


joys of 


happiness, and sense 
from her indulgence, 
upon her face with 
instead of the 
price must be paid, 
may have been. 
Some skins will endure more than others, 
but all are fallible. It is not 
swathe oneself in veils or to live constantly 
under the shade of a parasol. That would de- 
stroy the pleasure, and benefit as well, of life 
but it is comparatively simple 
and comfort the skin with 
creams at night, to protect it with cream 
and powder when a day of extreme and try- 


necessary to 


out-of-doors, 


to soothe co'd 


ing exposure is expected, and to use a little 
restraint in exposure when it is possible. 
Taken in moderate degrees, fresh air and 


sunshine are good for a complexion, and cer- 
tainly the good health resulting from them 
is the best possible foundation for a clear, 
beautiful skin. 

Tan, freckles, and roughness are usually 
the result of a summer’s outing, and she who 
expects to see these marks of summer days 
disappear under a few applications of cold 
cream and lemon juice will be sadly disap- 
Time, patience, and the strongest 
all needed. Lemon juice is the 
be rubbed on 


pointed. 
agents are 


mildest should 


remedy. It 





morning. 


until 
rubbed on. 


at night and allowed to stay 
Afterwards cold cream should be 
Stronger than this is a combination of white 
vaseline and powdered pumice. A soft cloth 
should be dipped first in the vaseline and 
then in the pumice. The more vigorous the 
rubbing may be with this combination, with- 
out cries of protest from the victim, the more 
of the discolored skin will be removed. This 
treatment is not recommended for the face 
or for very thin, delicate skins. 

The strongest bleaching agent is peroxide 
of hydrogen. It may be used in a solution 
of ten per cent. to ninety per cent. water, and 
is very effective. An this 
every night for a short time will do no harm, 


application of 


but undiluted it is too strong for very fre- 
quent use. 
The ordinary summer freckles usually dis- 


appear as quickly as they come. Lemon juice 
and glycerine in equal parts will help in their 
All freckles, 
Some women must resort to 
Peroxide of hydrogen 
touched with dilute 
They may be treat- 
with a water solution 


removal. however, are not so 
easily removed. 
more extreme measures. 
will do it, or they may be 
acetic or earbolic acid. 
ed once or twice a day 
of bichloride of mercury, from one half to 
four grains to the ounce. When the sealing 
begins—which is a necessary part of the cure 
—the application, whatever it may be, should 
be stopped. 
For a skin simply roughened and dried 

constant exposure to the wind a 
cream faithfully applied is the best possible 


good eoid 


cure. Automobile-riding is very trying for a 
delicate skin unless a chiffon veil is worn 
Even then the cold-cream application at 


night will be found very necessary, and if 
a little cold cream is rubbed into the skin 
before starting upon a ride, with a dusting 
of powder to conceal it and further protect 
the pores, the complexion will not suffer as 
it otherwise would. 

As soon as the skin has 
its normal condition (and one is very fortu- 
nate if that has been accomplished by De- 
cember) the winter winds 


been restored to 


begin, and if one 
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lives in a large city they bring with them the 
dirt and grime of the street, and hurl it with 
cutting emphasis into every sensitive pore 
open and waiting to receive it. Then the 
care must be even more painstaking than in 
the summer. The fine, dry skin chaps and 
reddens; the oily skin with its large pores 
sends forth more oil, and, if the pores are 
not carefully kept free, lays the foundations 
for blackheads and pimples. The one must 
be given the oil it lacks and the other must 
be treated with astringent lotions to draw the 
yawning pores together. 

When coming in from the windy winter 
street, expecting to go out again later, it is 
not wise to wash the face. It is better to 
clean it with cold cream. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and then wiped off with 
a soft cloth. 

When preparing for bed the face should 
be thoroughly washed with warm water and 
a good soap or finely ground oatmeal. After 
this a light massage with cold cream will be 
soothing and beneficial, followed by a douch 
with cold water to close the pores. If the 
cold cream has been rubbed thoroughly into 
the skin—which is necessary for a dry skin 
or one dried by the wind and cold—it is bet- 
ter not to leave any superfluous cream on the 
skin for the night. Even if the cold water 
is not used at the end the cream should be 
wiped off. The face may be washed in the 
same way in the morning with a little less 
soap and cold cream, but with more cold water 
at the end to prepare it for the cold air out- 
side. One cannot be too careful about washing 
the hands carefully before washing the face, 
or anointing it with cold creams or lotions. 
The necessity of having an absolutely clean 
cloth, if a cloth is used, is too frequently 
overlooked. Bleaches and lotions should be 
applied to the face and neck with pieces of 
antiseptic absorbent cotton. 

A satisfactory food for dry skins is made 
of the following ingredients: 

Spermaceti, 1 ounce; lanolin, 2 
white wax, 1 ounce; oil of sweet almonds, 4 
ounces; tincture of benzoin, 28 drops; rose- 
water, 2 ounces. 

Another good prescription for the same 
purpose is as follows: 

Spermaceti, 1 ounce; white wax, 1 ounce; 
oil of almonds, 10 fluid ounces; rose-water, 
21% fluid ounces; sodium borate, 35 grains. 

A delicious cucumber cream is made very 
much like the first of these two creams, with 


ounces ; 
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the addition of the juice of several cucum- 
bers. Very little white wax is given in the 
prescriptions for oily skins, and a much 
smaller proportion of almond oil. 

In fact, if one has an oily skin, which usu- 
ally means a skin with large pores, very little 
cold cream is needed, even in midwinter. An 
application once or twice a week is quite 
sufficient. A person with a skin of that kind 
must seek, first, to keep the pores of the skin 
unclogged with dirt and dust, and then to 
use astringent lotions for closing the pores. 
A free use of cold water on the face will 
help, and as limited a use of hot water as 
is possible. A few drops of the tincture of 
benzoin in the water is very good; so also is 
a diluted solution of listerine rubbed on to 
the face after washing it. Lemon juice ap- 
plied at night will help to contract the pores. 
A good lotion is made up of two ounces of 
glycerine to one of borax, the two thoroughly 
mixed into three pints of camphor-water. 
If the face is oily during the day, it may be 
bathed with dilute alcohol. 

If blackheads form they should be pressed 
out with a watch-key and soft cloth or with 
a curette. If the blackheads are obstinate 
it is a good plan to wash the face with warm 
water and green soap, leaving the lather of 
the green soap on the face for some time. 
After it has been removed a soothing lotion 
or cold cream should be applied. A combi- 
nation of one drachm of carbonate of mag- 
nesia with the same amount of zinc oxide, 
the two combined with four ounces of rose- 
water, is frequently effective. Sulphur oint- 
ments applied after a thorough washing with 
green soap are the best local treatment for 
the irritating pimple, but the pimple, more 
than any other form of skin trouble, indi- 
cates an internal disturbance of the system. 

To retain or attain a good complexion one 
must study the health of the body as a whole. 
In summer the life out-of-doors—exercise and 
fresh air—lessens the dangers of an ill-consid- 
ered diet. In winter the diet becomes even 
richer, exercise and sleep are sacrificed to the 
strenuous life, and the complexion does not 
long delay in telling its tale of abuse. A few 
precautionary measures might be remembered 
with little sacrifice: to drink an almost un- 
limited supply of water, to eat as many fruits 
and vegetables as possible, to refrain from 
too much meat-eating, to put a wise restraint 
upon sweets and pastries, and to take exer- 
cise and sleep as a duty. 
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{ AVE you ever thought of this strange 
fact—that although we hear on every 

side of us rumors of unhappy mar- 
riages with consequent divorces, we seldom 
hear of broken engagements? Girls are too 
happy for these, and have not yet begun to 
think of what they may afterward call their 
“own rights and privileges.” Young men 
are too honorable for them, also; too alive 
to their blessings to want to ignore a plighted 
word. Both of you, indeed, are living dreams 
so blissful that care cannot enter—a state of 
things which you think that nothing can 
possibly change. When you look about for 
a brief moment and take note of the pitiful 
mistakes by which others have been wrecked, 
you say to yourselves: “Such mistakes, at 
least, can never be ours. Life for us is only 
going to be one long flight of joy and glad- 
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ness. 

And really this ought to be so—would be 
—if, when inevitable troubles came, you could 
only remember all that you had promised 
yourselves and each other in these first days; 
all that you had meant to be in the way of 
devotion as a wife; all that he had meant to 
be in the way of tenderness and protection 
as a husband. For that is really what mar- 
riage amounts to. It is a mutual trust and 
confidence, a growing and unfolding together 
—the woman a helpmeet in its broadest sense, 
the man always alive to what it means to 
have in his keeping that rare and exquisite 
instrument—a woman’s soul. 

Of course, he thinks of all this now, for 
he, too, is as full of hope and promise as 
you are. Only noble impulses are stirring 
in him, and he wants but one thing—to prove 
himself worthy the great gift of your love. 
In his gratitude for you, a new and strange 
humility has come to him. I know this to 
be so, for some of them have talked to me 
about you. And most of you, I must con- 
fess, are worthy of all that he feels. It is 
just such persons as you who keep the world 
beautiful and young and make it a place 
where we are glad to live. Life offers noth- 
ing better nor finer, indeed, than a young 


girl at her best. You 
trustful, so ready to overlook and to believe 
everything, especially in the divinity of that 
spark whicl. love has enkindled between you. 

Now and then it happens, however, that 
one of you falters and fails, and that some 
outsider is appealed to, as I have been just 
now. This time my small cousin has come 
to me with the story—that of a pretty girl, 
gay and bright and popular. Men called her 
a good comrade, she was so ready for any 
fun and frolic, and laughed so easily—too 
easily my cousin thought, her neck was so 
stiff all the time! Laughter with her, in- 
deed, seemed, to those who watched her care- 
fully, more like a game that she was playing 
—a ball she tossed to distract you—than just 
the bubblings of a gladsome heart, as laugh- 
ter should be, particularly the laughter of 
girls. The man to whom she engaged her- 
self, however, did not see all this. He only 
saw a joyous creature, with a nature he pic- 
tured as not only deep enough to hold all 
the ambition he crowded into it, but broad 
enough to hold some of the confidences as 
well, besides or two For 
there had been a chapter in his life of which, 
now that he loved her, he was ashamed—the 
story of a weakness long since outgrown and 
atoned for. So, wishing to have no secrets 
between them, he told her. 

“And she forgave him, of 
queried. 

“Forgave him? Not she!” answered my 
cousin. “ Trust her stiff neck for her having 
too many self-righteous convictions for that! 
She broke with him, instead, and went off to 
Europe, where she is travelling now, growing 
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one confessions. 


course?” J] 


more disagreeable and uncharitable every 
day. He cannot understand it, poor fellow, 
and is as near to being broken-hearted as 


any man I ever saw. He thinks that honesty 
has played him a trick, and he says that he 
will never believe in candor again. But 
what do you think?” my small cousin wert 
on. “Ought the girl to have forgiven him ? 
Ought the man to have told her? Ought—” 

But here I interrupted my cousin, two 








questions at once being enough for any one 
to answer intelligently. To each of these, 
though, you may be sure I answered prompt- 
ly, “ Yes; I think he ought to have told her, 
and I think she ought to have forgiven him.” 

Why ? 

In the first place, then, a voluntary con- 
fession always implies a contrite heart, one 
that is ready to put the past behind and to 
begin anew. It takes courage to make it, 
honesty, sincerity. These qualities are cer- 
tainly sure enough rocks on which to build 
the house of any happiness—much safer rocks, 
indeed, than those supplied by even an un- 
tried nature. To have something to confess 
and not to confess it, on the other hand, 
means that the individual has hampered him- 
self with two hideous burdens. One of these 
is the fear of being found out—a fear that 
will corrode the very soul and destroy the 
best in man or woman. The other burden is 
that of knowing that you have not begun 
fair and square with some one you love; that 
you have started out, instead, with a secret 
between you, which, though it may never be 
discovered, must always be a spectre stalking 
between you, an awful shape of which you 
can never be rid, day or night. 

For this is the worst of a secret that is 
hidden. It grows. That is the secret’s na- 
ture. It may be but a little thing at first, a 
trifle, and when once confessed can be thrown 
overboard and forgotten. But when it is 
kept through fear of confessing, it assumes 
new and terrible proportions, becoming big- 
ger than anything else in the world, like a 
huge shadow shutting out the sun and mak- 
ing every path dangerous. 

Why burden yourselves, then? Why keep 
in one’s life so horrible a spectre? There is 
no folly like it. 


love: Those in whom it is strong want, more 


For here is a truth about 


and more as it goes on developing, that the 
other should see deep down into his or her 
own soul, as one looks into limpid waters. 
No one who really loves any one as that man 
loved her wants the consciousness of having 
dark places in the soul, into which one is 
afraid to have that other see. Then, too, 
when love is strong and true, forgiveness 
must dwell with it—else it is not love—for- 
giveness both for the man and for the woman. 
There can be no distinctions here. Love, 
when newly quickened, wipes out a past for 
all, and makes of a future what it will. 

So I repeat, he ought to have told her, and 
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she ought to have forgiven him. Wasn't it 
better, anyway, for him to have told than to 
have run the risk of being found out? Take, 
too, the pure common sense of it all. Did 
not his confession prove a moral strength‘ 
And would his concealment not have proved 
a moral weakness ? 

Do not think I mean to be hard on the 
girl or on any one else. She may have 
been bewildered by her discovery of the 
possibilities lying in man, though I take 
it she was only proud, proud of her own 
rectitude, and of her own stalwart convic- 
tions. Convictions are well enough in proper 
places, they are necessary to the well-being 
of the world, but they must not be stiff- 
necked and hard and merciless, else they do 
no good at all. Greater than even the most 
righteous convictions are love and charity, 
with their beautiful twin sisters, pity and 
compassion—for these are divine. Sorry as 
I am, then, for these two persons, I think 
that they are better apart. Their two na- 
tures would only have clashed after marriage, 
and over other issues involving no secrets, 
perhaps, but simply two ways of looking at 
the same thing, two ways of regarding trivial 
affairs. 

Much harder, I think, than to forgive an 
act in the past is having to overlook some 
weakness in another’s moral fibre. Then 
it is that my heart goes out to any girl, 
for you have been too much in love to 
recognize it at first. You eannot always 
either understand what it means or where 
the trouble lies that you feel. Something is 
wrong, you cannot tell what. You do not 
like, from pure loyalty, to speak of it, nor 
even to think! And so you go groping about 
in the dark. You began to suspect first when 
a lie was told, or a fact twisted in a way to 
make you believe that the man’s habit was 
to deceive, to get out of things, never to face 
the music, as army people say. So you be- 
come uneasy and a prey to doubt, almost 
more afraid of yourself than of him, afraid 
that your love will die, while feeling half 
ashamed to think that same love had not been 
blinder, and altogether sure that your only 
duty, now that your word has been given, is 
to bear silently. Or perhaps you have found 
him a coward, a man never to be relied on 
in a erisis, and so the bottom of things tum- 
bles out from under you and you are left 
floundering. 

Don’t marry him, my dear. You will never 
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TO THOSE WHO 





have any peace, unless you are a very great 
woman, a woman with a character so strong 
and so tender, with a vision so clear and un- 
afraid, that you feel you can bear anything 
so he is saved from himself. You will have 
to be great-souled to do this, and you will 
have to make up your mind that if you per- 
sist in marrying him, you can never allow 
yourself to be disappointed or privileged to 
murmur. You must be able to say to your- 
self, whenever he lies again or proves a cow- 
ard, that you won’t be discouraged, but that 
you will say, “This is why I married him— 
to help him through with truth.” But have 
you love sufficient for this? Have you the 
strength and the understanding? Don’t 
marry unless you have, for the way is going 
to be full of pitfalls and thorns, and you will 
need to be as one of the angels. 

Some girl has asked me what I think about 
whether I believe 
You need 


engagements, and 
in them. No! Emphatiecally, no! 
not announce them until you are ready, but 
they ought never to be concealed from your 
father and mother. This, for one thing, is 
not just to the man. Think of the position 
you place him in, letting him come into your 


secret 


father’s house ostensibly as a visitor and on 
the same footing as his other guests, but in 
reality as one who has already your promise 
to go away and leave it when the moment 
You allow him, then, to encourage 
you in deception. You allow him, too, to 
treat you with a certain disrespect instead 
of letting him come out boldly and proclaim 
himself. Were you to be 
long time and an understanding only existed 
between you, the case might alter, thouzh I 
hardly think so. But certainly if you saw 
him every day, a secret engagement would 


comes. 


separated for a 


only mean that each of you was playing the 
sneak, trying to appear before every one at 
home as if nothing were going on, yet all 
the time managing to have stolen interviews 
and kisses. You are not building upon sure 
and safe foundations when you begin in this 
way, and how ean either of you tell that this 
very habit of deception, once engendered, is 
not going to prove a habit which will run 
with you through life? Besides, it is not fair 
to any one, and certainly it is not dignified. 
As for secret marriages and runaways and 
all that. No! no! no! I say again. Don’t 
reason with yourself in silly fashion, saying 
that marriage concerns only you two, and 


that, therefore, you can manage it as you 











ARE ENGAGED 
from all that it 
means as a divine tie, is also a social insti- 
tution. Its record belongs to the state. The 
laws of both Church and state protect it. It 
is not merely your own particular individual 
affair. Why, then, should you 


secret ¢ Are you 


choose. Marriage, apart 


make it a 


ashamed of your choice 


that you dare not proclaim it in well-estab- 


lished fashion? Are you afraid of interfer- 
ence? Don’t marry at all if these things be 
true. 


that 
and professional people marry in secret, hav 


It sometimes happens wage-earners 
ing no money for a public function, and be 
Yet even 
among these secret weddings are to be avoid- 


ed. Your 


tried and true, would not marry without tell 


ing obliged to save up for a home. 


maid-servant, if she were long 


ing you, or, at least, her own particular 
friends, for she, too, insists on honesty and 
dignity and no false positions in life. For you 
to do otherwise would only prove you as liv- 
ing on an inferior plane. Besides, it would 
be cruel to those at home, to the people who 
have loved you, who have shielded you, and 
who have surrounded you with all the ten- 
derness that the home implies. Do you want 
to prove yourself as unworthy of all this? 
Thén, to try and justify 


elopements! 


what nonsense 
Sometimes a girl may lose her 
that 


rare 


marriage 
rare, 8o 


head, and make a 


ends happily. But it is very 


runaway 


that only one in a thousand ends in that way. 
There was that Senator’s daughter, for in- 
stance. She that she did not 
want the publicity of a function, nor all the 
bother that it entailed the family, and that 
if she stole off to a church or a magistrate 


maintained 


and had it all over, nobody would be troubled 
and she could settle down quietly. So she 
ran away, as you all know, but the trouble 
she left behind her was twice as great—no, 
twenty times as great—as any marriage un 
The 


newspapers were full of it, hearts were made 


der her father’s roof would have been. 


heavy, family skeletons were unearthed, and 

her own misery followed. I could cite a 
other that 
as badly, in which men, opposed by families, 
had proved fellows, as ready to 
throw off marriage obligations as they had 
been to make the girl throw off hers to those 


dozen instances have turned out 


worthless 


at home and run away with them. 

A quiet wedding is a different affair, and 
if you really feel like running away so as to 
avoid fuss and bother, why, just stay at 














home, and avoid it there with dignity and 
decorum. Nobody else who loves young girls 


(and most of us do) really minds the trouble 
of making a wedding lovely, and to be lovely 
it need not be extravagant. Willing hands 
are always ready, and something in every 
heart is stirred to serve. Don’t run away, 
then. Consult your father and mother about 
what they can honestly and easily do, and 
with the least fatigue and bother; then keep 
within those limitations. The world will re- 
spect you more, and you will respect your- 
selves, which is better. One of the loveliest 
weddings I ever knew was so simple that 
many of you will laugh when you hear about 
it, though it will only be the laugh of a mo- 
ment. The next you will begin to wonder 
to yourselves if you, too, could not make 
yours as sweet. 

It took place in the country when the June 
roses were in bloom. He was a poet, and 
poor; she, an artist’s daughter, with. no 
money. Debt she would not have, so she 
made the dress herself out of a sheer India 
muslin that hung about her like a mist. She 
bought one tailor dress for travelling; all the 
rest were of wash materials. Only fifty peo- 
ple were invited. Her girl friends trimmed 
the house with flowers. The wedding break- 
fast boasted no croquettes, nor other special- 
ly ordered caterer’s dishes. She even denied 
herself wedding-cake in boxes, solacing her- 
self with one made at home. Yet she was the 
loveliest of brides, and it was the most joy- 
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ous of weddings. You know the man’s name. 
You read it on book covers among limited 
editions; you see it whenever great move 
ments are discussed; and you always hear it 
whenever any one wants to quote a shining 
example of what a happy marriage may be. 

Now since the very fact of your being en- 
gaged means that you have already begun to 
plan just what kind of a wedding you will 
have, let me urge again that you think of 
this one. Don’t want things just because 
your friend has had them. Don’t say, “ But 
a girl must have just so many things,” or 
that “nobody ever heard of a wedding with- 
out satin,” or, “that there’s no use of having 
a wedding at all unless you can have what 
everybody has.” You are not being married, 
remember, just to have a wedding, my dear. 

You are being married so that you can al- 
ways have that strong hand in yours, that 
brave heart beating close to your own. You 
are being married so as to build a home, one 
that is to be your refuge and your strength, 
the centre of an ever widening influence to 
all. And here is something which you can 
use for its text. I forget who wrote it, 
though I keep it on my desk: 
The inner side of every cloud is bright and 

shining, 

Therefore [ turn my clouds about, 

And wear them inside out, 
To show the lining! 


Begin now, however, to turn your clouds 
about, now while you are engaged. 
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A CHOICE 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


LoveE-sTories are the sweetest tales 


That on life’s journey speed one, 


But though their witchery never fails, 


I’d rather live than read one! 
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BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


I count the days, beloved; but not 
those 
When you are absent, though my heart 


well knows 


: That they are bleak indeed. Rather I 
say 
Unselfishly, as drifts each laggard day, 
2 Long, long ago in Love’s’ eternal 
Spring 
y We sang together, and new hours can 
: bring 
} No greater rapture.” I am ever glad 
Of those lost days of beauty that we 
had; 
And if within my heart I always hold @ 
i The memory of their shining threads of 
gold, 
& = | fear not when you tread far-distant 


ways. 
O Love, our wondrous past!—I count the 


days ! 
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NUMBER of patent devices are on the 
market for steam cooking without fire. 
These are doubtless all good, and as 
they are not expensive many housekeepers 
can avail of them. It is possible, however, 
to cook in exactly the same manner without 
a specially designed apparatus and at the 
cost, only, of three tin buckets. 

The enormous saving of fuel, labor, and 
discomfort which this process effects will 
cause it to be welcomed by every housekeeper 
in the country as one of the most humane 
and helpful inventions of the century. 

Food is not only cooked by this process 
without labor and without fire, but the flavor 
is retained to an extent which is impossible 
by direct boiling. 

The three buckets, or kettles, to be used 
may be of tin, copper, aluminum, or enam- 
elled ware, preferably the last, as it is the 
best retainer of heat. 

These kettles must be of such a size that 
they will nest one within the other, with room 
for at least an inch of water between each 
two. The inner and the outside kettles must 
each have a cover which fits down as nearly 
air-tight as possible, but the middle kett'e 
need not have a cover. 

Suppose the smallest kettle to hold about 
two quarts. The next size should be about 
four to six quarts, and the outside kettle 
about two gallons. 

The process is simplicity itself. Place the 
food to be cooked in the smallest kettle, salt- 
ing it, but using no water, except in the case 
of dry cereals, which should be slightly moist- 
ened. Close the lid tightly. Place this ket- 
tle inside the next larger size, which should 
contain three or four inches of boiling-water. 
Then put these two kettles within the largest 
one, which should also contain three or four 
inches of boiling-water. Put the large lid 
over the whole outfit, and secure it firmly in 
place, putting a weight on it if necessary. 

Set these kettles on the fire and let the 
water boil rapidly five minutes. Then turn 
off the fire, and the hot water will do the 
rest. You have but to let the kettles stand 
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until the food is thoroughly cooked. The 
length of the time this will require depends, 
of course, on the nature of the food. Meat 
will require three or four hours of this steam- 
ing, vegetables about two hours, and cereals 
the same, or as much longer as you may like, 
as there is a difference of taste in regard to 
their consistency. 

In the ease of meats it may be necessary 
to boil the water five or ten minutes a second 
time, say at the end of two hours. The im- 
portant point is that the water in the kettles 
must be kept thoroughly hot. It will remain 
so for an indefinite time from the first boil- 
ing, but if it should cool somewhat, another 
boil will put it at the right temperature. 
This can be ascertained by feeling of the 
outside kettle. A little practice with differ- 
ent kinds of food will be necessary to ascer- 
tain the required length of time for cooking 
each product, but there is no possibility of 
failure. 

If a noon dinner is to be prepared, the 
housekeeper can put on her meat immediately 
after breakfast, and then she can betake her- 
self to any other part of the house she may 
wish, or to any other occupation, or she may 
even go out to do her marketing or to visit 
her neighbors, with never a fear that her 
piece de résistance will burn. 

The process of cooking with an ordinary 
double boiler, where the steam escapes, is 
slow and hot—therefore, expensive and tire- 
some, for fuel costs money, and a hot kitchen 
is not an agreeable place to stay in on a hot 
summer day. 3esides, the boiler must be 
watched lest it cook dry, and whatever else 
the housekeeper may wish to do is always 
crossed by an undercurrent of anxiety in re- 
gard to the food that is on the fire. 

In this new process, the retention of the 
steam keeps the food at a cooking tempera- 
ture, and leaves the housekeeper free. 

Meats cooked by this process retain the 
flavor and the juices as richly as if they were 
roasted, yet the process is far less heating and 
tiresome to the cook and far less expensive to 
the one who has to pay the fuel bills. 
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Some meats, and even some vegetables, re- 
quire such long cooking by ordinary processes 
that, although cheap in themselves, they be- 
come expensive foods on account of consump- 
tion of fuel, especially if the fuel be gas or 
electricity. For instance, beets need to be 
boiled so long in order to be perfectly tender 
that the expense is many times their original 
cost; and if they are not entirely done they 
are unfit for food. 

The same is true of corned beef and of 
beef tongue, each of which requires a number 
of hours’ cooking. 

Cracked wheat—not the prepared kind, but 
the old-fashioned, whole grains—which is the 
richest of cereals, must be cooked many hours, 
so that in some families it has been abandon- 
ed altogether as unprofitable. By the new 
steam process, wheat, or any other cereal, can 
be put into the cooker at night and in the 
morning it will be ready to serve on the 
breakfast-table. 

Pease, lima beans, ete., put on after break- 
fast, are ready for the noon lunch. Tapioca 
puddings, custards, and similar made dishes 
can be eooked quickly and perfectly in this 
way. The most delicious beef-tea and soups 
result from this method. 

Another advantage in cooking by this 


steam process is the diminution of all cooking 
odors. Onions and cauliflower, for instance, 


among the most delicate and delectable vege- 
tables to eat when properly cooked, are so 
unpleasant in the process that in a small 
house or apartment one often hesitates to use 
them. The steam process reduces their odors 
to a minimum and thus permits the house- 
keeper to offer them on her table as often as 
she may wish. 

In order to cook two or more vegetables or 
meats at the same time by this process it 
would be possible to have a tinsmith make 
the inner bucket with two or more compart- 
ments, each having a separate lid, so that no 
flavors could intermingle. 

The process practically eliminates all fa- 
tigue of cooking and exposure to the heat of 
the kitchen, and thus weary nerves may have 
a rest and laundry-work is lightened. There- 
by, perhaps, many a doctor’s bill may be 
saved, which is an item to consider. Also, 
home will be happier when the housekeeper 
is not too weary to talk or to eat. 

In preparing a luncheon or a dinner for 
company, if the mistress of the house is her 
own cook she can come to the table well 
dressed and looking dainty, cool, and undis 


turbed. 
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BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Tue rivers eat away their banks, 


The tides devour the sand, 


The morning sun drinks up the mists, 


The ocean eats the land; 


Taxes eat up a property, 


And pride eats out the soul, 


Sut moths the diet record hold, 


a hole! 


Jecause they eat 
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¢ Sale of Women's air 


by WE. Fitz Gerald 














HE present vogue for the use by women 
of an absurd and inartistic amount of 
false hair arouses a natural question 
as to whence all this hair comes. Much is 
said to come from Japan; whisper says that 
often this is the hair eut from the heads of 
condemned criminals. But this Japanese 
hair does not supply even a fair proportion 
of what is used nowadays, and there are 
many other fields for the “harvester.” Brit- 
tany, which is the happy hunting-ground of 
artists, is also one of these “ harvest-fields,” 
as I discovered recently. 
We were mostly painters at the “ Golden 
Lion” at Conecarneau, and from various 





parts of the globe. There were four or five 
Americans, two or three Englishmen, a New- 
Zealander, a Norwegian, a Japanese, and a 
couple of Frenchmen. 

During the day every man did whatsoever 
seemed right in his own eyes, and at night 
we foregathered in the long, low-raftered 
dining-room of the quaint old inn. 

As a rule we hardly spoke, but sometimes 
a chance remark—usually a bit of “shop” 
from one of the artists— would open the 
flood-gates of conversation, and for some 
minutes the talk would be bright and bilin- 
gual—for remarks had to be translated for 
the benefit of our French friends. 

One night when we were all sitting 
quietly, the amateur photographer sud- 
denly broke the silence. 

“T was over at ‘Camp’ to-day,” he 
said (he meant lovely old Quimperlé), 
“and I saw something that puzzled me. 
I was roaming through some of the ten- 
foot alleys they call streets, and came 
across fully half a dozen houses in dif- 
ferent streets, each with a large and 
highly colored handkerchief conspicu- 
ously displayed, either tied to a walk- 
ing-stick or fastened from one window 
to another. 

“And behind each window there stood 
an old lady who smiled pleasantly at 
every peasant girl who went by, and I 
believe made signs to her. What did 
that mean, Alden? You’ve been paint- 
ing this country for the last twenty 
years, and ought to know something 
about the manners and customs of the 
Bretons.” 

Alden yawned and stretched his long 
legs. “Seems to me there’s not much 
mystery about it. Either the people 
sold handkerchiefs, or were drying their 
washing, or had. decorated their win- 
dows for the fair.” 

“No!” replied the amateur photog- 
rapher, gloomily. “ None of those the- 
ories will do. People who peddle dry- 


“a4 LARGE HANDKERCHIEF CONSPICUOUSLY DISPLAYED.” goods want to make a good show in a 
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THE “ REAPER” 


publie place, and don’t choose a small room 
over a butcher’s or a baker’s shop in a dark 
corner of a deserted alley. Nor is washing 
usually tied to walking-sticks; and, lastly— 
though I forgot to mention it before—in two 
cases there was a wisp of human hair tied 
to the handkerchief. Now surely nobody 
but a red Indian would think a sealp a dec- 
orative object for his wigwam.” 

“The scalps you saw,” said a quiet voice 
from the far corner where the scholar and 
the doctor had just taken their seats, “had 
—if you will pardon a poor joke—less to do 
with wigwams than with warm wigs!” 

“Ah, Mr. Cameron, is that you?” cried 
the photographer. “I’m glad you’ve come, 
for you’re the only one of the crowd who 
knows anything. Can you—” 

“Certainly I can,” replied the old scholar: 
“T heard your question when I was playing 
chess in the dining-room with the doctor, 
and it’s very easily answered—in fact, I have 
already hinted at the solution. 

“Young women,” Cameron went on, 
“should have enough artistic sense to prevent 
their disfiguring their heads with switches 
VOL. XLIU.—6 





ADDING TO HIS CROP. 


and chignons made out of another woman’s 
hair. Yet there is a large trade in false hair, 
and Paris is the principal market. There 
are over 5000 persons in Paris who get their 
living by handling human hair. Of course, 
the majority — perhaps 4000 or more — are 
barbers or hairdressers and their assistants, 
and the remainder are ‘ hair-workers’ or ‘ ar- 
tists in hair’—men who make up hair into 
decorative shapes for memorial 
brooches, and the like. 

“Not only do young women want false 
pompadours and puffs, but plenty of middle- 
aged and elderly ladies require _ plaits, 
‘fronts,’ or postiches, and men also want 
wigs. Add to this the theatrical profession 
and the doll-makers, and you will understand 
why the barbers spend all their spare time 
making wigs, and how the fifty Paris whole- 
sale dealers in hair make their opulent living. 
It is said that about a hundred tons of hair 
is used in Paris every year. 


rings, 


“Most of it comes from foreign countries 
—Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Russia—and 
the only two districts of Franee which con- 
tribute any share are Brittany and Auvergne. 




















BRETON MAIDENS CONSULTING THE “ REAPER.” 


The handkerchiefs you saw are the signs of 
the ‘cutters,’ who are awful thieves. They 
give a girl one of those handkerchiefs— 
worth, at a liberal computation, five cents— 
for the whole of her back hair! If it is very 
long and luxuriant they may even give her 
two, or sell her a petticoat—which is marked 
two dollars, but is really worth eighty cents 
—for a dollar, or one twenty-five.” 


“What a shame!” cried the amateur pho- 
tographer. “Can’t it be stopped?” 


“The law cannot interfere, because a wom- 
an can do what she likes with her own prop- 
erty. The curé, or pastor, and the school- 
master may, and do, advise the girls not to 
sell their hair, but such advice is wasted, es- 
pecially on a Breton. I know of one worthy 
curé who inveighed against the ‘hair har- 
vest’ from the pulpit, and even named three 
young women of the congregation; but I 
don’t suppose he did any good. The native 
costume supports the custom, for the cutter 
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only takes the back hair, and the 
loss of that does not show under the 
big white cap which all the peasant 
women wear, and which is famed as 
the Breton head-dress all the world 
over. 

“TI suppose the girls think there is 
no harm in doing what their mothers 
and grandmothers did before them, for 
the custom has probably endured from 
the days of the towering head-dresses 
of the Louis XV. period. It certain- 
ly existed more than seventy years 
ago, for Mrs. Trollope, who travelled 
in France about 1830, says (I quote 
from memory): ‘1 should have 
thought feminine vanity would have 
effectually prevented such a traffic 
as this “ human-hair harvest ” being 
carried on to any extent. But there 
seemed to be no difficulty in finding 
possessors of beautiful heads of hair 
perfectly willing to sell. 

“<“ We saw several girls,’ Mrs. Trol- 
lope goes on, ‘shaved one after the 
other like sheep, and as many more 
were standing ready for the shears, 
with their caps in their hands, and 
their long hair combed out and 
hanging down to their waists. Some 
of the operators were men, and some 
women.’ 

“The business is not carried on 
in such a wholesale or open way at 
the present day; but I have seen fifty or 
sixty fresh ‘scalps’ which the coupeur, or 
‘reaper,’ had taken in one day.” 

“Tlow much a pound does the cutter get 
from the dealer?” asked one of our party. 

“Hair is not sold by the pound, but by 
the ounce,” replied Cameron. “The cutter 
is not generally communicative, and I am 
unable to say just how much he makes. He 
jumbles all his hair-takings—black, brown, 
and red—together, and gets probably eight 
or ten cents an ounce from the dealers. Of 
course, if an exceptionally fine head of 
hair falls under his ‘abhorred shears,’ he 
puts it on one side, and gets a much better 
price for it. By the way, what is the weight 
of a woman’s hair, doctor?” 

“That hardly comes within my province,” 
replied the doctor, “but I remember seeing 
in the South Kensington Museum in London 
two heads of hair which together weighed 
eleven ounces. Of course, they were extra- 
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fine specimens, or they would not have been 
in the museum at all.” 

“Well, at any rate,” resumed Cameron, 
“we may reckon that the cutter makes twenty 
cents on every head he ‘reaps’—not a bad day’s 
work if his harvest numbers fifty or sixty.” 

“And how much do the wholesale dealers 
make?’ asked Moriarity, the man who had 
previously spoken. 

“That I happen to be able to tell you, for 
I eatechized my own barber on the subject 
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“Hm! I'd just love to catch one of these 
cutters at work and photograph him,” growl- 
ed the amateur photographer, “but I sup- 
pose that’s impossible.” 

“ Not impossible, but by no means easy,” 
replied the scholar. “Go to the next fair 
that is held in some neighboring village. 
But take old Pierre with you to do the pa- 
lavering, as he is known and liked all over 
the country.” 

“Well, there’s a fair on at Scaer to-mor- 








DISPLAYING TEMPTING GOODS 


The hair has, first of 
all, to be thoroughly cleansed, combed, sort- 
ed, and arranged according to length—for it 
is the length which determines the market 
value. Golden hair of the average length— 
eighteen to twenty inches—is sold to the 
hairdressers at eighty cents an ounce. If it 
be sixteen inches long, it fetches sixty cents; 
and hair a foot long is worth forty cents. 
But if it is under a foot it will not bring 
more than fifteen to twenty cents. 

“On the other hand, when it is above the 
average length its value increases enormous- 
ly. Fine, bright hair a yard long is worth 
$6.00 to $7.00 an ounce. As for long pure 
white hair, that is so valuable that it is not 
quoted in the price lists at all, and is sold by 
the gramme—or the thirtieth part of an ounce.” 


only a few days ago. 





TO THE VILLAGE MAIDENS. 


row,” said our young friend, “and I'll go 
and get a shot at them, or try to, anyway.” 

A couple of nights later the photographer 
threw a packet of prints across the dining- 
table. 

‘Look at those, Mr. Cameron,” he said, 
proudly. “TI said I’d do it, and I have. But 
—oh my! it was hard work! I thought that 
frowning old hair-reaper was going to jab 
his big scissors into me when he caught sight 
of the camera. 

“The woman who was going to lose her 
hair tried to bolt; but a lot of Breton elo- 
quence from old Pierre, and a couple of dol- 
lars divided amongst the crowd, worked won- 
ders, and I got every act of the little drama 
—‘The Temptation,’ ‘The Test,’ ‘The Tri- 
umph of the Reaper.’ ” 
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Monday, December 21 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples stuffed with chopped 
raisins. 
Codfish balls; cream toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rissotto; celery ; 
Orange marmalade ; 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
roast, reheated, in casse- 
mashed sweet-potatoes ; suc- 
cotash. 
Oranges and bananas. 
Coffee. 


tea. 
cake. 


Sliced 
role ; 


Tuesday, December 22 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 

Little sausages and fried apples; 
corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked bread and cheese pudding; 

biscuits; tea. 
Stewed prunes. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup. 
chops ; mashed 
pease; creamed 
Rice and date 
Coffee. 


Veal potato ; 
carrots. 


pudding. 


Wednesday, December. 23 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled bacon; baked potatoes; 


buttered toast. 
LUNCHEON 


coffee ; 


Macaroni and oysters: olives. 
Chocolate and fresh sugar cook- 
ies. 

DINNER 


Cream of celery soup. 
Baked calves’ liver, larded ; stuffed 
baked potatoes; Lima _ beans. 
Almond cornstarch pudding. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, December 24 


BREAKFAST 


Minced clams on toast; hashed 
brown potatoes; coffee. 
Griddle cakes and syrup. 


LUNCHEON 
Clam broth in cups; hot crackers. 
Mock terrapin; tea; toast strips. 
DINNER 
Frenched tenderloins; mashed po- 
tato; diced turnips. 
Celery salad. 
Chocolate custard. 
Coffee. 


Friday, December 25 (Christmas). 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Minced tenderloin, browned ; pota 
to cakes; muffins; coffee 
DINNER 
Grapefruit. 

Cream of oyster soup. 


Roast turkey; cranberry jam: 
browned sweet-potatoes ; baked 
squash. 

Mince ple. 


Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


SUPPER 
Creamed oysters in individual dish- 
es; sandwiches; olives; coffee. 
Celery and hard-boiled-egg salad. 
Whipped cream, frozen; sponge 
cake. 


Saturday, December 26 


BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs on toast; 
potatoes ; pop-overs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Laked celery and cheese ; 
tea. 
Sponge cake and preserves. 
DINNER 
Turkey loaf; creamed baked sweet- 


creamed 
coffee. 


biscuits ; 


potatoes; cranberry compote. 
Bread and date pudding, hard 
sauce. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, December 27 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed finnan-haddie; toast; 
coffee. 
Waffies and honey. 
DINNER 


Roast of pork, apple sauce ; stuffed 
sweet-potatoes; parsnip cakes. 
Banana fritters with foamy sauce. 


Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced cold pork; cabbage and 


pimento salad ; sandwiches ; coffee. 
Preserved pears ; chocolate cake. 


Monday, December 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and chopped figs, with 
cream. 
Bacon and eggs: French toast: 


coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced roast pork and boiled rice, 
in cakes: cocoa. 
Chocolate cake 
DINNER 
Tomato soup. 
Fricaseed rabbit; browned 
toes; baked creamed Lima 
Deep apple tart. 
Coffee. 


pota- 
beans. 


December 29 
BREAKFAST 
farina balls 
sugar. 
Creamed codfish: French-fried 
tatoes; sally-lunn; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Tuesday, 


Brown with maple 


po- 


Ilashed rabbit on toast: spiced 
apples; baked potatoes; tea. 
Gingerbread. 


DINNER 


Black-bean soup. 


Veal chops: scalloped tomatoes 
(from Monday); mashed pota 
toes. 

Bread and raisin pudding 
Coffee 
Wednesday, December 30 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 

Scrambled eggs in rolls: coffee 
Toast strips and orange mar- 
malade. 


LUNCHEON 


Baked beans; pickles; biscuits 
tea. 
Fresh spice-cake. 
DINNER 
Boiled corned beef; diced carrots, 


turnips, and pease; potato puff. 


Celer 


y salad. 


Apple porcupine with cream. 
Coffee. 


browned corned-beef 


Sliced 


Thursday, 


December 31 


BREAKFAST 


hash; toast; 


coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 


cold co 


sweet-potatoes ; 


rned beef; 
tea. 


baked 


Stewed apples; spice-cake. 


Lamb stew ; 
bage ; 
Tapioca 


Spanish 


Boiled 
mashed potatoes: 


Broiled 


Macaroni 
Cabbage 


Scalloped cod (from Friday) : 
nips filled with 


DINNER 
baked creamed cab 
spiced pears; potatoes. 


pudding with 


preserves. 


Coffee. 


Friday, 


January 1 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal and 
Parsley omelette ; 
potatoes ; 


muffins ; 


cream. 
hashed browned 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Preserves 


toast ; 


biscuits : 
and cookies. 


tea. 


DINNER 


cod 


with 


oyster 


baked 


sauce ; 
celery 


Apricot tart. 
Coffee. 


Saturday 


y, January 2 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 


dried 


hot rol 


beef ; 


potato cakes; 


Is; coffee 


LUNCHEON 


anc 
and 


i tomatoes ; 
mayonnaise, 


tea 
with 


nuts. 


DI 
Cream of 


NNER 
celery soup. 
tur- 


pease, potatoes. 


Little tartlets of raspberry jam. 
Coffee. 


Baked 
Codfish 


Sunday, 


January 3 


BREAKFAST 


ce 

DI 

Baked ham; br 
toes: 


apples and 
croquettes ; 


cream 

pop overs: 
ffee. 
NNER 
frowned sweet-pota 


creamed parsnips. 
Orange 


salad 


Pumpkin pie, with whipped cream 
Coffee. 


Sliced ham with eggs in 


naise ; biscults : 


SI 


hot 


Preserved ¢ 


Frizzled 


Fried 


Vonday, 


BRE: 
dried 
lette ; 
corn-mea! 





toast ; 


TIPPER 

mayon 
coffee 
*herries ; cake. 


January 4 


AK FAST 
beef; potato 
coffee. 


mush and syrup. 


ome- 
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LUNCHEON 
ham; baked 
pickles. 
Cocoa and cake. 
DINNER 
Bean soup. 

Pot-roast of beef; minced vege 
tables: baked potatoes. 
Cabinet pudding. 

Coffee. 


Creamed potatoes ; 


* Tuesday, January 5 


BREAKFAST 
tjaked bananas. 
baked potatoes stuffed with bacon ; 
corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
tice croquettes with cheese sauce ; 
biscuits; tea. 
Prunes stuffed with nuts. 
DINNER 
Sliced pot-roast, reheated, edged 
with minced vegetables; mashed 
potatoes. 
Watercress and French dressing 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, January 6 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed smoked salmon; peste 
cakes; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced pot-roast on toast; hash- 
ed potatoes; tea. 
Peanut cookies. 
DINNER 
Beef broth with barley. 
Chicken pot-pie; creamed celery; 
sweet-potatoes. 
Baked peach pudding 
Coffee. 


Thursday, January 7 


BREAKFAST 
oatmeal and 
cream. 
Creamed hard-boiled eggs, baked: 

muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
chicken and 
Wednesday) ; 
bread. 
Chocolate and marshmallows. 
DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Pork chops, apple sauce; sweet- 
potatoes. 
Cranberry pie. 
Coffee. 


Steamed dates; 


Hashed 
(from 


boiled rice 
fairy corn 


Friday, January 8 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed codfish in baked pota 
toes; toast; coffee. 
Griddle cakes and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines on toast; French 
fried potatoes: tea. 
Cranberry tartlets (from Thurs- 
day). 
DINNER 
Fried flounders; scalloped toma- 
toes (from Thursday) ; potatoes. 
Celery salad. 
Prune and nut jelly with cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, January 9 
BREAKFAST 


Apples stuffed with bananas, 
baked. 

Bacon and fried eggs; coffee; 
doughnuts. 


LUNCHEON 


Picked-up flounder (from Fri- 


day); tea: hot rolls. 
Gingerbread and cream cheese. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 





DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 
Stuffed tenderloins: baked 
toes; parsnip cakes 

Oranges. 

Coffee. 


pota- 


Sunday, January 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Creamed salt mackerel ; 
coffee. 
Coffee cake. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with rice. 
Roast beef; Yorkshire pudding; 
baked sweet-potatoes; succotash. 
Vanilla ice-cream and ginger. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
; sandwiches : olives ; 
coffee. 
l’reserves and orange cake. 


toast ; 


Welsh rarebit 


Monday, January 11 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and stewed figs. 
Frizzled dried beef; creamed po- 
tatoes; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam chowder. 
Orange cake and tea. 
DINNER 
Roast of beef (from Sunday); 
baked tomatoes and rice: celery. 
Cottage pudding, foamy sauce. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, January 12 
BREAKFAST 
Eggs poached in milk; baked po- 
tatoes; coffee. 
Fried corn-meal mush in cakes; 
syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; Boston brown bread ; 
tea. 

Orange marmalade and wafers. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Grapefruit. 

Cream of pea soup. 

Roast leg of lamb; turnips filled 
with pease; browned sweet-po 
tatoes; currant jelly. 
(Canned) asparagus salad with 
French dressing. 
Apricot ice; cakes. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, January 13 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Bacon ; fried sweet - potatoes ; 
toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Milk toast; stuffed potatoes; tea. 
Figs and dates. 


DINNER 
Lamb, reheated; macaroni and 
cheese ; pease. 
Fig, date, and nut jelly. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, January 15 
BREAKFAST 
cakes ; fried 
toast; coffee. 
Coffee cake. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb and rice croquettes; 
aroni and = cheese 


Sausage apples ; 


mac- 
(reheated) : 


tea. 
Jam and crackers. 
DINNER 


Strips of veal cutlet, breaded; 
creamed baked cabbage; pota- 
toes. 


Orange salad. 
Pumpkin pie and cheese. 
Coffee. 


For Recipes see advertising section 






Friday, January 15 


BREAKFAST 
scallops; hashed 
potatoes ; coffee. 
Toast and grapefruit marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon with cream sauce ; 
biscuits; tea. 
Steamed figs. 
DINNER 
Broiled whitefish; scalloped to 
matoes and rice: Lima beans. 
Steamed suet and nut pudding, 
hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


ried browned 


Saturday, January 16 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
taked eggs: French-fried 
toes: toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed whitefish (from Fri- 
day); potato cakes. 
Chocolate and fresh ginger cook 


pota- 


les. 
DINNER 
Cream of Lima-bean soup (from 
Friday). 
Frenched pork tenderloins: apple 


croquettes; mashed sweet-pota 
toes. 
Bread and jam pudding, foamy 
sauce. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, January f7 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; toast ; 
coffee. 
Waffles and scraped maple sugar 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed, 


mint jelly; potatoes; turnips. 
Mince pie; cheese. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 

sandwiches ; olives : 

coffee. 

Celery mayonnaise. 

Preserves and cake. 


Fried oysters ; 


Monday, January 18 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Bacon and eggs; muffins: 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Grapefruit. 
Cream of celery. soup. 
Clam cutlets; potato balls. 
Chicken soufflé; French pease; 
jelly; tea. 

Orange and nut salad; cakes. 
Frozen whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup. 


coffee 


Sliced lamb, reheated in casse 
role; fried parsnip cakes; sweet 
potatoes. 

Oranges. 

Coffee. 


Tuesday, January 19 


BREAKFAST 
Little sausages ; fried apple rings 
toast: coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed sweet-potatoes ; cocoa ; bis- 
cuits. 
Little cakes; jam. 
DINNER 
Cream of white-bean soup. 
Veal chops: macaroni and cheese : 
minced turnips. 
Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 
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HIS year, more than ever before, per- 

haps, are the gowns worn on the stage 

studied by women who would be well 
and smartly dressed. There, as nowhere else 
to such advantage, can one observe the effect 
and mark the shortcomings of a new style 
of gown. Particularly in a season when such 
radical changes of cut have been adopted by 
the fashion-makers is this chance for observa- 
tien welcome. On the stage the extreme styles 
which conservative women fear are worn 
without question by the leading actresses, and 
in many eases the vogue of a new cut of 
skirt or sleeve is assured by its ‘artistic pres- 
entation on a graceful and é¢éharming woman 
who is thus set before the public for observa- 
tion. Again, when an extreme style, which 
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BETTINA.” 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT IN “ MYSELF 
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MISS DOROTHY DONNELLY IN “ON THE EVE.” 


has little grace to recommend it and offers 
decided chance for criticism of its good taste, 
is so presented, its death-knell is struck be- 
fore it has had time to be followed by women 
of uncertain taste and judgment. 

More and more are the stage gowns talked 
about, and in many cases given as one reason 
for the success of-a weak play. The leading 
women are dressed by the best modistes, and 
annual trips to Paris and the chance to see 
the best gives them every aid. And where 
their gowns are to be so much talked of and 
even advertised with the designer’s name, 
naturally that designer is encouraged to do 
his or her best work for these actresses. 

In the plays now and recently seen in New 
York some of the most beautiful examples of 
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the gown with draped classic folds are worn. 
These sometimes define the wearer’s figure 
almost too clearly for good taste, and are 
therefore to be avoided. The first impression 
may be one of admiration and envy, but the 
sober second thought must be, in such cases, 
as to whether one’s own figure will bear the 
test of these exquisitely moulded lines which 
the fashionable soft fabrics make possible. 

The gowns and hats worn by Miss Annie 
Russell in “ The Stronger Sex” bring admi- 
ration, if not a tiny feeling of jealousy to 
every woman who sees the play. 

The most pronounced of Miss Russell’s 
gowns is a collarless gold satin. The front 
of the waist is edged with a narrow fold of 
black velvet, small black buttons heightening 
the effect. The skirt is made with an over- 
skirt, down the front of which is overlaid a 
heavy embroidery of gold. A chiffon ruff is 
worn about the neck. 

Another creation is a gray satin semi-prin- 
cesse house gown. This has the length of 
line so pronounced a feature of the present- 
day styles, but at the same time a union of 

















MISS LOUISE GUNNING IN “ MARCELLE.” 
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MISS ANNIE RUSSELL IN “ THE STRONGER SEX.” 


body and skirt under a girdle softening the 
too great severity of the plain princesse. The 
bodice is cut to admit a lace chemisette, the 
tall collar also being of lace. 

Miss Maxine Elliott, in “ Myself—Betti- 
na,” wears, in one act, an exquisitely draped 
gown of soft white liberty satin, which is 
drawn around the waist in folds which give 
the effect of a girdle without any real break 
from the hem to the top of the skirt, just 
below the bust. 

A “dream” gown of filmy white lace over 
pale green is worn by Miss’ Louise Gunning 
in “ Marcelle,” and the draping of the lace 
is a study for artist or sculptor. But such 
a gown necessitates a slim figure. 

The long lines of the semi-princesse style 
are shown in Miss Dorothy Donnelly’s gowns 
worn in her new play “On the Eve.” There 
is food for a study of the suitability of such 
lines to one figure and another in such gowns. 
The woman of comparative slimness may 
wear them much more safely than she may 
the Directoire and Empire styles. 
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[Tuatr the exchange of ideas is helpful 
is again proved by the interest aroused in 
one woman’s solution of the problem of 
Christmas gifts for her “menfolks.” In 
the pages devoted to “The Housemother’s 
Problems” in the Bazar of last May this 
woman told of the success of her plan of 
sending hampers of her special kinds of pre- 
serves to her brothers-in-law, and in answer 
to many requests for the recipes for these 
preserves she has written them out.] 


OR the benefit of any woman who may 

have missed or forgotten the plan I ex- 
plain that small green hampers, such as are 
used for fruit, were packed each with six 
glass jars, and the basket was tied with a 
scarlet ribbon and a holly-trimmed tag mark- 
ed, “Return empty for another Christmas 
filling.” The recipes follow: 


PEAR COMPOTE 

Ten pounds of hard green pears cut into 
small pieces. 

Ten pounds of sugar. 

One-half pound crystallized ginger. 

Four lemons sliced and covered with water 
and set on to simmer. . 

Boil the fruit, sugar, and ginger together 
for one hour. Then chop the lemons fine, 
and add them, together with the water in 
which they have been simmering, to the fruit 
mixture, and boil all together for one hour 
longer. 

Put into jelly-glasses, cover with hot paraf- 
fine, and you have a most delicious marma- 
lade for winter use. 


CRYSTALLIZED ORANGE PEEL OR ORANGE STRAWS 


Save all the orange skins from the table 
and throw them into a large crock filled with 
salt and water, about a cup of salt to a gal- 
lon. When it is full wash them in 
three waters, scraping out the white inside. 
Simmer gently, changing the water from 
time to time, till all trace of the salt dis- 
appears. Drain, and with 
sharp knife cut into very narrow strips and 
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the scissors or a 
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For each pound allow a pound of 
sugar and a half-cupful of water. Boil the 
sugar and water a moment, add the orange 
peel, and simmer gently about thirty min- 

utes or until tender. 

Drain, roll each piece in granulated sugar, 
and put on a platter covered with oiled paper 
to dry in the sun, or on buttered tins in a 


weigh. 


slow oven. 


YELLOW CABBAGE-HEART PICKLE 


Two gallons of vinegar. 

Two pounds sugar. 

One-half pint salt. 

Two ounces turmeric. 

Two ounces cloves. 

Two ounces black pepper (in grain). 

One cup celery seed. 

One box of mustard. 

One pound raw ginger. 

One or two pods of pepper. 

One or two grated horseradish roots. 

It is better to prepare the vinegar a 
days before preparing the cabbage, and Ict 
it stand in the sun closely covered, putting 
the pepper and turmeric into a thin muslin 
bag and squeezing them frequently into the 


few 


vinegar. 

To prepare the cabbage, quarter medium- 
sized heads and salt water about 
fifteen minutes, or until well heated, but not 
soft. 
until as dry as possible; sprinkle with salt 


seald in 


Then squeeze each piece in a cloth 
and spread in sun to dry—if on a tin roof, 
spread on a cloth; one day in the sun may 
be sufficient. It should be well dried, or e'se 
the pickle will not keep. 

When the cabbage is prepared place in a 
stone jar, pouring the vinegar, etce., over it. 
It will keep for years, and is better the sec- 
ond year, when a little mustard and sugar 
may occasionally be added with advantage. 

GREEN TOMATO PICKLES (SWEET) 
One peck green tomatoes thinly sliced. 
Four onions thinly sliced. 
Four green peppers finely chopped, 
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One cup salt. 

One pound brown sugar. 

One-half ounce cloves. 

One-half ounce allspice berries. 

One-half ounce peppercorns. 

One-half cup brown mustard seed. 

Cider vinegar. 

Sprinkle alternate layers of tomatoes and 
onions with salt, and let stand overnight. In 
the morning drain and put into a preserving 
kettle, adding remaining ingredients, using 
enough vinegar to cover all. Heat gradually 
to boiling-point, and boil one-half hour. To 
make them like sweet-pickled fruit, cover the 
mixture in stone jar with the regular sweet- 
pickle syrup, and keep a spice-bag always 
soaking in the mixture. 


GREEN TOMATO PICKLES (souR) 

To one peck green tomatoes, six onions, and 
nine small green peppers chopped fine, stir 
in one-half pint salt, and let the mixture 
stand twenty-four hours. 

Drain, put into a porcelain kettle with 
vinegar enough to cover, and cook half an 
hour. Drain again, and return to the kettle. 
Add one-half pint vinegar, one pound sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls ground mustard mixed 
with a little vinegar, one teaspoonful each 
ground 


allspice, cinnamon, and cloves, and 
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one-half pint grated horseradish. Put up in 
glass jars. 
NUT CHEESE 

Wash half a pound of stoned prunes; mix 
them with a half-pound of seedless raisins, 
one-half pound stoned dates, and the same 
quantity of washed figs, one-quarter pound 
of blanched and dried almonds, one-quarter 
pound of peeled Brazil nuts, and one pound 
of pecans. Put through a meat-grinder, first 
a little fruit, then a few nuts, continuing 
this until all the ingredients are chopped and 
mixed together. 

Add—if have it—the juice of two 
oranges, kneading it into the mixture with 
your hands. Pack the mixture down into 
jelly-glasses, baking-powder boxes, or any 
round tins that you happen to have on hand, 
and stand it aside in a cool place. When 
wanted for use set the box in a pan of hot 
water, the with a thin-bladed 
knife, and pull out the mixture. Cut thin. 

This nut-and-fruit cheese is not only a 
nice filling for sandwiches, but may also be 
served in the manner as cold meat, 
either as a luncheon or supper dainty, and 
is really a meal in itself. 


you 


loosen sides 


same 


Those living in the country where hickory- 
nuts or black walnuts are plentiful may sub- 


. stitute them for pecans or Brazil nuts. 
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ORANGE FRITTERS AND MARMALADE. 

Select six nice seedless oranges, peel them, 
and remove every particle of the white inner 
skin. Divide three of them into six pieces 
each, being careful not to break them. Re- 
serve the other three for the marmalade. 
Put in a small saucepan half a pint of water 
and one pound of granulated sugar. Cook 
twenty minutes slowly; it should then begin 
to thicken like syrup. 

Put the slices of orange into this; let them 
simmer for ten minutes; remove and drain, 
having this batter prepared: 

Sift in a bowl three-quarters of a pound 
of flour. Put into one pint of lukewarm 
water one tablespoonful of fresh butter, cut 
into small lumps. As soon as the butter is 
melted add the flour, a little at a time, and 
stir with a wooden spoon to make it very 
smooth. The delicacy of the taste of the 
batter depends mostly on the mixing. When 
it is properly done, the batter is smooth and 
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ORANGE FRITTERS WITH MARMALADE. 


very white; otherwise it turns a sort of gray- 
ish color. Add one saltspoonful of salt and 
two stiffly beaten egg whites; mix gently. 
Dip a spoon into the batter, and see that it 





will coat the spoon; then dip each slice of 
orange in it and lay them in the frying- 
basket side by side. Plunge them immediate- 
ly into moderately warm fat, increasing the 














STUFFED EGGS, TOMATO SAUCE. 


heat. Fry six minutes till of a golden color. 
Remove from the fat and lay the slices on 
a napkin. Have ready this marmalade: 

Peel and remove all the white skin of the 
three remaining oranges, cut them into small 
pieces; put them into a small saucepan with 
half a pint of cold water, half a pound of 
granulated sugar; cook slowly for thirty min- 
utes, stir, and crush while cooking. 

Serve in a high fruit-dish as illustrated. 
Make a little mound in the centre, and ar- 
range the orange fritters standing up around 
the marmalade. Dust a little powdered sugar 
over them before serving. 


STUFFED EGGS FRIED, TOMATO SAUCE. 


Boil six fresh eggs for eight: minutes; re- 
move the shells, cut off a small piece from 
the larger side, and put it aside. With a 
coffeespoon scoop out the yolk. 

Chop finely half a pound of lean cooked 
ham; crush the yolks and mix them with the 
ham; add one tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley and half a one of chives chopped fine, 
also one tablespoonful of butter, one raw egg 
yolk, one saltspoonful of pepper—and mix 
well again. Fill up the white of the eggs 
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FRENCH 


with the stuffing; save what is left over. Put 
the small tops in place, closing the. eggs. 
Roll them in the white of two eggs well 
beaten, but not to a froth, and then in brown- 
ed bread crumbs. 

Have ready this prepared tomato purée: 

Put into a small saucepan half a table- 
spoonful of butter, with one onion, half a 
earrot, one branch of celery, 
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(washing spoils the flavor); dust all over one 
saltspoonful of salt and half a one of pepper; 
melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, and dip 
them thoroughly into it. Put the balance of 
the butter, with two tablespoonfuls more of 
it, into the chafing-dish; when hot place the 
squabs in it, and cook them for ten minutes 
on each side. Have the livers chopped and 





four branches of parsley—ail 
cut into small pieces; cook 
slowly for eight minutes; add 
one can of tomatoes, then 
half of a bay leaf, two cloves; 
cook fifteen minutes longer; 
strain through the colander, 
using the potato-masher; then 
through a fine sieve. Rinse 
the saucepan, put the purée 
back into it, and boil eight 
minutes. Season with one 
level teaspoonful of salt and 











one saltspoonful of pepper. 
Remove the saucepan from 
the fire, and finish the sauce 
with half a tablespoonful of butter, but do 
not cook any more. Serve it with the eggs. 
Put the remainder of the stuffing into a 
small saucepan; add three tablespoonfuls of 
the tomato purée, and warm it for one minute 
only. Arrange this on a dish, and fry the 
eggs at the last moment, and lay them on it. 


SQUABS WITH OLIVES IN THE CHAFING-DISH. 

Procure three nice fat young squabs, cut 
off the heads and feet; singe the birds, split 
them open, and clean them. Reserve the liv- 
ers; wipe the squabs with a clean wet towel 
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SQUABS WITH OLIVES IN THE CHAFING-DISH, 


OX TONGUE WITH CHESTNUT PUREE. 


well mixed with the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs, and after twenty mintites of cooking 
add them to the butter in the chafing-dish, 
with one dozen stoned olives. 


FRESH OX TONGUE WITH CHESTNUT PUREE. 

Soak for two hours in cold water a fresh 
ox tongue, and then put it into a kettle of 
cold water, and let it boil for one hour, re- 
serving the water in which it has been boil- 
ing. Plunge the tongue for one minute into 
cold water; then trim the top quite close. 

Line a braisiére with slices of larding-pork 
—in all about three-quarters of a pound; add 
one tablespoonful of butter, two large carrots, 
four onions, three cloves, one large bay leaf, 
six branches of parsley, two branches of cel- 
ery without leaves; all cut small. Cook fif- 
teen minutes, and then put the tongue-in the 
braisiére. Pour over it three quarts of the 
reserved stock; season with salt and pepper; 
add one teaspoonful of beef extract and a 
small veal bone from the knuckle. 

Cover tight, and cook for thrée hours. 

At the end of this time remove the tongue, 
and let the gravy boil until reduced to one 
pint. In the mean time peel and cut the 
tongue in half, without separating it. 

Make a paste of one teaspoonful of flour 
with one of butter, and add it to the gravy. 

Serve the tongue with purée of chestnuts. 
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bs tae age of the world has its omissions. The Renaissance left out 














morality, the Dark Ages left out intelligence. The twentieth century is B 
, so busy and capable and absorbed in progress that it has left out peace. Now j 
i peace is not a thing which rides on the band- B i 
b Peace on Earth wagon and makes itself known. So this age, He 
having missed it, has to go back along the road “ 


and search for it—or do without it. Most people are so hurried and occupied 

that they take the latter alternative. Only those who are wise, and those who 

have broken down, go searching for peace. 

\ For peace is not found walking. between stupidity and sloth. There is e 

ys doubtless a calm in vacancy, and a half-asleep mind does not worry—but then 
who wants to live in a state of suspended animation? Peace must be positive, 

and possible to the intelligent, or it is not worth the seeking. Peace with 

. power is what the wise man or woman wants. 

S To begin with, of course, peace is getting outside of oneself. Any woman’s 
existence, as an individual, is full of crises and frets, things hard to meet, 
things seemingly impossible to do. Only as she can look at herself as part 

z of a larger life,-as a unit in the family or the community, can any woman 





reach peace of soul about her own concerns. Intense absorption in self, 
individualism, self-will—these bar out peace. Many women ignorantly prefer 
h them to peace. But the woman, be she wife or mother, worker in the business 
é world, nurse in the hospital, queen on the throne, who has once reached the 




















vantage-point of considering her individuality as small in its relations to a 
larger whole, is not likely to go back to the narrow, personal outlook. by 
Peace comes, too, with the abolition of the desire of personal importance. Zz 
As long as a wife and mother tries to do too much, to be too much, in her eA 
own household, it cannot be a peaceful one. When she is willing that her at 
Ay husband shall have his own development, and her children think and grow y 
= to some extent for themselves, then she may become a centre of peace to which é 
*€ all return. Otherwise, she frets them all, and worries herself every hour over a 
e things that she cannot control. There is no peace, either, in a house that is 6) 
8 keyed up to a woman’s personal ambitions and social desires. Peace takes e 
things as they come, and refuses to envy or to strive. It loves knowledge, | 
and joy, and beauty, but has no fellowship with pride or envy. A great deal H 
i must be cleared out of heart and life to make room for peace; but when once 
‘ peace is established—how can life have been lived at all without it? 8 
s ‘i Henle “ - ; : 
A CORRESPONDENT from the West writes to ask, “What is the ideal if 
in gift for a friend?” The question is both timely and interesting. It . 
is also easily answered, though we lay modesty aside to do it. One ideal gift um 
( for a friend at this or any season is a year’s 
> The Ideal Gift subscription to Harper’s Bazar. If the gener- yi 
' ous giver wishes her gift to reach even a higher 
ideal than this, she may include subscriptions to Harper’s Macazine, Har- 4 
per’s WEEKLY, and The North American Review. 
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fale ot stamp to fight tuberculosis! It is a new idea in America, but 
a proved success in Denmark. Several years ago the first Christmas 
stamp was issued in the land of Hans Christian Andersen, a large com- 
mittee of citizens backing it. It was a plain 
The Christmas Stamp little affair, not good for postage, but only as a 
“sticker,” with the King’s head and the one 
word “Jul” on it—which is the same as our Anglo-Saxon “Yule.” The 
proceeds, less commission for sales, were to build a hospital for tuberculous 
children. But as nobody would take any commissions, the profits were clear. 
Four million stamps were sold over the whole kingdom, and the hospital was 
built. Each year since then, Denmark has reissued the holiday stamp, and 
its sale has doubled and redoubled. 

This Denmark stamp seemed like a possible thing for America to try last 
Christmas; but, alas! the postal authorities decided that they could not make 
the experiment without an act of Congress to change the present postal rules. 
At this juncture the Delaware branch of the American Red Cross undertook 
to issue a pioneer anti-tuberculosis stamp, with the Red Cross and “ Merry 
Christmas” on it, and initiate the experiment. Only fifty thousand stamps 
were printed at first, to see how the public would respond. But the response, 
as in Denmark, was hearty and immediate. Instead of selling fifty thousand, 
Delaware sold four hundred thousand. The club women in every town in the 
little State endorsed the stamp, and put it on sale in their clubrooms. The 
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rs children in the public schools helped sell it. It was put on countless letters, 
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packages, and boxes of candy and flowers, by thousands of Christmas givers, 
as a holiday “sticker” of an unusual and appealing kind. The stamp came 
on the market so late that it had hardly more than a fortnight’s sale before 
Christmas; yet it cleared nearly three thousand dollars in that short time. 
With this money an educational anti-tuberculosis exhibit was at once brought 
to Wilmington, and visited by twenty thousand people in ten days. A Red 
Cross nurse was enrolled for nursing consumptives among the sick poor, in 
their homes, and furnishing them with milk and eggs; and this work has gone 
on all year. Another nurse was sent to aid a struggling tuberculosis camp 
just beginuing the fight in Delaware. The Christmas stamp has thus financed 
effective work during the year. 

The National Red Cross has now officially adopted the stamp, and will 
issue it this year from the headquarters in Washington. The aim of the 
American National Red Cross is to render help in “war, famine, and pesti- 
lence.” Tuberculosis is the greatest pestilence known to the world, so the 
Red Cross is doing characteristic work in attacking it. The new national 
Christmas stamp is designed by Howard Pyle, and is in Christmas colors— 
red, green, and white—a wreath of holly, with the words, “ Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year.” It will be on sale in every State of the Union this 
December, being obtainable from the Red Cross headquarters in each State, 
in any quantity, or from Washington. Not only in Delaware, but in many 
other States, the women’s clubs will work for it, as part of their campaign 
against tuberculosis. Every penny realized from its sale, in each State, goes 
for anti-tuberculosis work in that State, and, judging from its triumphant 
beginning, this little “bullet in the fight against tuberculosis” is going to 
hit the mark everywhere. 

Every American woman should help the good work along. 
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REGGIE WAS QUITE CRAZY 


ABOUT MISS 


HUNT— 


HIS YEARNING 

Mr. SpenptHRirt: Your bill is to me a great 
sadness. 

Crepitor: I only wish it were a settled melan 
choly. 

NO ESCAPE 

Knioker: If a hen and a half lay an egg and 
a half in a day and a half— 

Bocker: Wouldn’t make any difference. My 
landlady would wait till it was a year old. 





MISS HIPPO: Do 
NICE-LOOKING ? 

MR. ELEPHANT: I THINK THAT YOUR BEAUTY 
IS ALMOST SKIN-DEEP. 


YOU REALLY THINK ME 











UNTIL SHE REMOVED HER VEIL 














HERE SHALL I sIT 
FITTIN’ MONU- 


* REFUSED, AND BY A GOIL! 


rILL ME DYIN’ DAY, ON DIS MOS’ 
MENT TO ME ETOINAL GWIEF.” 


THE SOLE METHODS 


Mrs. Randall has died from overwork. 
Keeping house or Christmas? 


HE: 
SHE: 


CAUTION 


“Say, old man, have you read Bestseller’s 
new novel? It’s great.” 

“No. Lend me your copy, will you?” 

“Yes. Wait a minute until I write my name 


We Sa 























HER ULTIMATUM 

Mistress: Bridget, we can- 
not eat cakes, pies, or pud- 
dings, or anything fried, or— 

Brivcet: Well, then, what 
yez need is a doctor an’ no 
cook, so I’ll be leavin’ yez to- 
day, mum. 


HIS SIMPLE SOLACE. 

First NeEw-YorKER: Some- 
times I am utterly weary of 
this world. 

Seconp New-YorKer: Same 
here, but then somebody opens 
up a new restaurant and I 
forget it. 


THE TEST 

RANDALL: Did she urge you 
to stay to dinner? 

Rogers: Oh yes, indeed! She 
urged me as hard as if she’d 
been told I had another en- 
gagement. 


HIS STERN RESOLVE 
Master: Did you enjoy your 
trip to the city, Pat? 
CoACHMAN: Divil a bit, sorr. 
I'll niver go near the city 
again ’til I’ve been there often 


enough to learn me way 
round. 
THE REAL GAMBLE 


KNIcKER: Is poker a game 
of chance? 

Bocker: Yes; it depends on 
whether your wife finds it out. 


THE EXPLANATION 

Beatrix: She told all the 
bridge club that you treated 
her dreadfully, that you were 
beneath contempt, and she’d 
never forgive you. 

Maup: Good gracious! I 
must owe her a call. 


IN JOCUND 





SWEET ARE 





IF SOME ONE 
CHRISTMAS 


*“ BLESS ME, 
TOOTH-BRUSH AS A 


HASN’T SENT 
PRESENT!” 


ME 


A 











VEIN 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 
HER LOGIC 

ANNA MarcaAret had a great many toys, and 
her mother thought she ought to give some of 
them away before Christmas to less fortunate 
children. Anna Margaret was willing to part 
with the broken trunk and the cracked set of 
dishes and the one-legged Teddy bear, and a few 
other toys that were in the same dilapidated con- 
dition. But when it came to her pet baby doll, 
the one that went to sleep with her every night, 
she rebelled. Mother assured her that Santa 
Claus would undoubtedly bring her another doll, 
even better; but she refused to be comforted. 

“ Mother,” she wailed, “if God sent Aunt Jes- 
sie another baby, would she give Baby Jean 
away?” She kept her doll. 

DOUBTLESS 

JOHNNY: The camel can go eight days without 
water. 

FREDDY : 


So could I if ma would let me. 
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THE CONDUCTOR: Gere! THEM 


TIME’S HEAVY 
HOUSEHOLDER: See here! You’ve charged me 
sixty cents for twelve candles. Here are the 
candle ends. Take them, and credit me with 
them on my bill. 
PLumMsBer: Yes, sir—all right, sir; but it will 
cost you two dollars for my assistant to come 
and fetch them away. 


CHARGE 








LITTLE MAGGIE: We Gor A NEW BABY AT 
OUR HOUSE. 
LITTLE KATIE: Wort’s Its NAME? 


[ DUN’NO’; IT CAN’T TALK 


LITTLE MAGGIE: 
YET. 





FOLKS HADN’T OUGHT 





rO PAY MORE’N ONE FARE. 








You 
MAKE 
A MOTOR-CAR, AND THAT WE WERE GOING FASTER 
AND FASTER— 


SHE: 
COULD YOU 


SAY YOU COULD HYPNOTIZE ME. 
ME BELIEVE THAT WE WERE IN 


HE: Weti—rrR—AH—THAT WOULD HAVE TO BE 
DONE BY AUTO-SUGGESTION. 
HER CLAIM 
Mrs. Gittet: So there is a tablet in your 


transept to her memory. Did she do anything to 
bring people into the church? 

Mrs. Perry: Well, I guess! She wore a new 
hat every Sunday for three years. 
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be well informed on current events; that, 


” The Woman Suffrage Movement 
By Ida Busted Garper 





[In a recent address Professor Charles’ Zeublin said that a knowledge of the great 
movement for woman suffrage now going forward was a necessity for those who would 


whether one approved of it or not, an under 


standing of it was an essential of general culture. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement 

HE great waves of progress which forever 

heat upon the shore of life have ceaseless ebb 

and flow. There are periods in the move- 
ment for every reform when it almost reaches the 
crest, and others when it seems going to the 
very bottom. It was so in the early struggles 
of men for political freedom, and in the long 
contest against human slavery; thus it is in the 
efforts for universal peace, for temperance, for 
better economic conditions, for honesty in public 
office, for integrity in the business world. The 
attempt to gain suffrage for women has proved 
no exception. jeginning in the middle of the 
century just ended, it reached a high point about 
1872, when the Republicans, elated with the out- 
come of the Civil War and imbued with the spirit 
of liberty, seriously contemplated following up 
the enfranchisement of negro men with that of 
all women. But the complications arising from 
the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, the new issues that soon were 
forced upon the party, and various other causes 
led them far away from this laudable idea to 
which they never have returned. 

[Twenty years later—from 1890 to 1896—senti- 
ment favorable to woman suflrage swept over the 
western part of the country, and a clause pro- 
viding for it was placed in the Constitutions of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. No politi- 
cal party, however, which had expected to bene- 
fit by this innovation could feel sure that it had 
done so; the women proved intractable voters: 
they defied party dictation to a much larger ex- 
tent than men and thus gained the ill-will of 
the politicians: they disappointed the extreme 
temperance advocates by not voting the Prohibi- 
tion ticket. and at the same time antagonized 
the liquor element and its allies by using their 
new power in favor of local option and stricter 
laws against saloons, gambling-houses, and kin- 
dred evils. Consequently, there was a determina 
tion, on the part of all these forces in neighbor- 
ing States, not to allow the women there to ob- 
tain the franchise. The vast increase of com- 
mercialism within the past ten or fifteen years, 
the domination of the material over the moral in- 
terests of the country, have been potent factors in 
deadening the publie conscience to the appeals of 
women for a voice in affairs of government. 

All of these conditions and others resulted 
in a long period of apparent inertia in the move- 
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ment for woman sufirage which seemed to reach 
its lowest ebb in the closing years of the life of 
Susan B. Anthony, its great apostle. She realized 
it fully, and it wag the only cloud over her sun 
set. Never for a moment did she lose faith in 
ultimate victory, but she longed to see this her 
self, and she regretted that still another genera- 
tion of women would have to carry on the hard 
struggle. No one understood better, however, 
that this inertia was only in concrete gains, and 
that a steady increase of favorable public senti 
ment was going on in every State in the Union 
which would eventually force this question to the 
front and carry it to a suecessful termination. 
Within the brief space of two years after her 
passing away, the beginning of this period has 
been seen. It seemed to commence, indeed, with 
her death, for the editorial comment of over one 
thousand leading newspapers expressed an ap- 
preciation of Miss Anthony and her work, clearly 
indicating that the time was at hand when the 
cause she represented would have a _ national 
recognition. 

\ strong reason for the present wide-spread 
and active interest in the United States is un- 
doubtedly the vast uprising in Great Britain. 
For years there had been in that country an 
able, earnest, dignified organization for woman 
suffrage, following approved methods, writing for 
the press, holding public meetings, making 
speeches, passing resolutions, petitioning Parlia- 
ment-——and getting nothing. At last came “ the 
revolt of the sex,” revolution, anarchy, riot, 
imprisonment, the cabinet terrified, the Liberal 
party demoralized—-and as the direct result of 
this new régime the enfranchisement of English 
women is very near at hand. Reports of these 
exciting times revived discussion of the questiom 
in our own country: the public mind was now 
ready for it, and it has made more real progress 
in the past year than in any ten preeeding. ‘The 
ringing declaration for woman suffrage by that 
powerful magazine, The North American Re 
view, followed by the old and_ influential 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, set the pace for other 
magazines and papers. Men and women promi 
nent in public life expressed themselves bold- 
ly in favor. Wage-earning women began to 
organize and demand the vote. Those of wealth 
and social position became aroused to the in 
justice of the situation. Women in the colleges 
from ocean to ocean formed leagues to work for 
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the franchise. Possibly more important than all 
else has been the awakening of the club women, 
who are numbered by the millions. When they 
abandoned the study of Buddhism and Browning 
for that of civics and sociology, and transferred 
their base of operation from libraries to Legis- 
latures, they were headed straight for suffrage, 
and it would have been impossible to side-track 
them. In the seclusion of study and club-room 
woman may not feel the need of a vote. In the 
presence of legislators and civic problems she 
learns the helplessness of the disfranchised. 

So now these club women by the hundreds of 
thousands are asking and working for the suf- 
frage to enable them to accomplish their varied 
objects. Their number is increasing every month, 
and it will not be long until they alone will an- 
swer the only argument now heard against wom- 
an suffrage—that not enough women want it. 


Do Sensible Women Want to Vote? 

By the way, there has been recently a slight 
variation of this threadbare objection. The New 
York Jimes declared in one of its frequent il- 
luminating editorials on the woman question: 
“Sensible women do not want the right of suf- 
frage.” The phraseology is somewhat surprising, 
as the Times in discussing the subject has often 
assured its readers that the suffrage is not a 
“right,” but merely a “ privilege” which one 
half the people think best to withhold from the 
other half. It really seems incredible that any 
sensible woman should not wish to possess every 
“right ” which is legally hers, whether she makes 
use of it or not. The best answer to the Times’s 
statement, however, is to consider some of the 
women who have said, and those who say now, 
that they do want the suffrage. 

No more illustrious names of women are con- 
nected with the American Revolution than those 
of Abigail Adams, Mercy Otis Warren (sister of 
James Otis and wife ef General Warren), and 
Hannah Lee Corbin (sister of General Richard 
Henry Lee and wife of a general). All protested 
against the exclusion of women from the politi- 
eal rights granted to men. The names of Lydia 
Maria Child, Maria Weston Chapman, Abby 
Kelly Foster, and the Grimké sisters are in- 
separably connected with those of Garrison, 
Phillips, and the other great men who carried 
on the struggle for the abolition of slavery, and 
all demanded the right to vote. Lucretia Mott 
was a power in the Society of Friends for more 
than half a century; no man ever had the ability 
to refute the logie of Lucy Stone; Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony had no su- 
periors in hroad statesmanship and strong phi- 
losophical argument, and these four women 
were the leaders of the movement for woman 
suffrage through two generations. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, founder of the first Woman's 
Medical College and Infirmary: Elizabeth Pea- 
body, the philanthropist; Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Dorothea Dix, Government Superintendent of 
Women Nurses during the Civil War; Anna 
Dickinson, whose oratory stirred the whole na- 
tion in that critical period; Mary A. Livermore, 
immortalized by her work on the Sanitary Com- 
mission; Clara Barton, founder of the National 
Red Cross; Julia Ward Howe, scholar and re- 


former; Myra Bradwell, lawyer and editor of 
the Chicago Legal News for a generation; Har 
riet Hosmer, the sculptor; Maria Mitchell, the 
astronomer —all of these women will forever 
stand in history as pronounced advocates of equa! 
sullrage. 

But this searcely begins the list of eminent 
women who have demanded enfranchisement. 
There must be added Frances FE. Willard, noble 
leader of the vast temperance army; Mrs. Le 
land Stanford, whose able administration of her 
husband’s great fortune is so well known; Mrs. 
Russell Sage, who is now so wisely performing 
a similar duty; Jane Addams, illustrious ex- 
ponent of social service; the Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, associate of Felix Adler in his large 
work for ethical culture; Florence Kelly, ex 
ecutive secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, devoting her life to the problems of 
child labor; Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College and noted for her executive 
ability; Dr. Mary FE. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College; Elizabeth Jordan, for the past 
nine years editor of HArper’s Bazar; the Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, President of the National 
Suffrage Association, without a superior as an 
orator; Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
International Suffrage Alliance and unsurpassed 
in administrative power. 

It is, indeed, an unjust discrimination to se 
lect names for this list. An examination of thie 
roster of international and national organiza- 
tions of women will show that fully three-fourths 
of their presidents are strong advocates of the 
franchise for their sex, and this is equally true 
of the women in every community who are con 
nected with any phase of its public life. That 
the majority of women are not yet asking for 
the suffrage is probably true, but the statement 
that “sensible women do not want it” is ab 
surd on its face and entirely unsupported by 
facts. 


Straws in the Wind 

In October the suffragists celebrated the six 
tieth anniversary of the first Woman's Rights 
Convention. They could not go to Seneca Falls 
New York, which was the home of Mrs. Stanton 
when she called the meeting there, for the town 
had not grown in proportion to the movement, 
and they would have overflowed into the sur 
rounding country, so they went to Buffalo. One 
would suppose woman suffrage conventions were 
an old story by this time, but this one was the 
largest and most enthusiastic in the history of 
the National Association. Newspapers do not 
give much space to dead issues. Before the con 
vention opened the Associated Press sent a dozen 
of the speeches to all the large papers in its 
service in the United States, Cuba, and Mexico, 
and during the week’s sessions it telegraphed 
much more matter than ever before, while thic 
daily reports filled many pages of the Buffalo 
papers. The hal! which seated seven thousand 
proved entirely too small, and it was necessary) 
to adjourn to another—and this in the closing 
days of a national Presidential campaign. The 
industrial session on Sunday packed the theatre. 
although two other mass meetings were in prog- 
ress at the same hour. Fourteen thousand dol- 
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lars were subscribed for the work. The speakers 
included Protestant ministers, Jewish rabbis, 
State Senators, lawyers, doctors, writers, and 
presidents of various organizations. Rabbi Wise 
announced the forming of a Man’s League for 
Woman Suffrage in New York; the Political 
Equality League of Self-supporting Women of 
that City, nineteen thousand strong, joined the 
association; the National College Suffrage League 
was organized, made up of women students in 
the colleges of fifteen States, with Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr, at its head 
and Miss Breckinridge, dean of Chicago Uni- 
versity, as its vice-president. Could there be a 
stronger illustration of the scope and vitality of 
this movement ? 


The Other Side 

The strength of any cause can be pretty ac- 
curately measured by the activity of its enemies. 
That of the Anti-Suffrage Association has be 
come of the most positive and aggressive char- 
acter. This organization cannot be ealled na- 
tional, as it has permanent working auxiliaries 
in but two or three States and bas never held 
a convention. The New York branch, however, 
is now going openly into the field. has established 
headquarters, and begun a campaign. A theatre 
has been engaged, and the first public meeting 
was held last month, presided over by Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, and ad- 
dressed by Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Out- 


look. As this association has for a number of 
vears insisted that interest in woman suffrage 
was rapidly on the wane, and that the vast 


majority of women could not be induced to accept 
it, their own evidence to the contrary is very 
gratifying. Nothing discouraging as 
apathy, and this opposition on the part of their 
own sex will prove the most effective means of 
rousing women from their indifference, which is 
really the attitude of the majority. 


is so 


Significant Points 

England signalized the close of the year by 
electing her first “lady Mayor.” The chief event 
of 1907 was the Act of Parliament making wom- 
en eligible as Mayors and Aldermen, or Coun- 
cillors, and the election of women to the Councils 
of nine cities and towns. Two of these were re- 
cently nominated for Mayor and one was elected 
in the ancient borough of Aldeburgh, not far 
from London. Dr. Garrett Anderson, the sue- 
cessful candidate. was a pioneer in the struggle 
for the admission of women to the medical pro- 
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fession, has been for many years a leading 
physician in London, and always an ardent 


suffragist. An event of still greater significance, 
perhaps, was the appearance of two women before 


the House of Lords to make an argument for 
woman sulfirage. The four great universities of 
Scotland are entitled to send two members to 
*arliament, and the law says these shall be 


elected by their graduates. For the last fifteen 
years women have been graduated from them on 
exactly the same terms as men, but never have 
been allowed to vote for the two Parliamentary 
representatives. Now they are demanding the 
opportunity to exercise this undoubted right, and 
have carried their case to the court of last ap- 
peal. This august tribunal listened for two days 
to the two handsome and gifted young women 
graduates who were selected to present the case. 

At almost the same time the Appellate Di 
vision of the Supreme Court of New York was 
hearing with respect and attention an argument 
by Miss Mary Coleman, attorney at law and 
solicitor in chancery, to prove that this State 
had no right to deny the suffrage to Dr. Julia 


Seton Sears after she had been a voter in Colo- 
rado. She based her argument on the clauses 
in the Federal Constitution which declare that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 


all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States: and that “ no State shall abridge 
the privileges or tmmunities of citizens of tie 
United States.” 

The decisions in each of these important cases 
will be reviewed in this department. 


Suffrage and Culture 


In a recent address Professor Charles Zeublin 
said that a knowledge of the great movement 


for woman suffrage now going forward was a 
necessity for those who would be well informe:! 
on current events; that. whether one approved 
of it or not, an understanding of it was an es- 
sential of ceneral culture. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of agreement with this opinion that the 
3AZAR proposes to give its readers from month 
to month a summary of the especial points of 
interest that mark the advance of this national 
question. Its ultimate suecess scarcely can be 
doubted. Universal suffrage—individual repre 
sentation—forms the basis of our government; 
the conditions under which women have been so 
long excluded are passing away, and their en 
franchisement, therefore. is only a matter of time. 
Meanwhile a study of the progressive steps ough 
to be entertaining as well as instructive. 











te LLLP, 


I want to do some systematic reading in. Amer- 
ican literature, and :have decided to’ commence 
with Irving, Webster, Cooper; aid Channing: I 
do not know how to make the most of my.reading 
so as to be able to discuss: what I have read, and 
although I.have read .a good dea’ I have not a 
retentive memory, so it has. not been of much 
benefit to me. Will you kindly suggest to me 
some books for my work and the best way to 
read them?—Mnrs. E. M. C 

Your letter interests me very much, and I 
quite understand your wish to learn how to read 
wisely. I do not mean to. be «discouraging when 
I say I think it is an art difficult for us all,.but 
a little care and coneentration when reading in 
time brings the desired result. You’are wise to 
begin your study of American literature with the 
group of men you mention, and this study will 
give you an opportunity to make comparisons of 
the writings of an essayist, a statesman, a novel- 
ist, and a theologian. In'studying Irving I would 
first read the Life of Washington Irving, -by 
Charles Dudley Warner, in “ The American Men 
of Letters” series. The standard: biography is 
that prepared by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, 
in three volumes. You may find it interesting 
also to look into the volume entitled Studies of 
Irving. For a criticism of him as a writer | 
recommend Literary and Social Essays, by George 
William Curtis, and My Literary Passions, by 
W. D. Howells. I also suggest that you read 

Thackeray in Nil Nisi Bonum” in Roundabout 
Papers. Of Irving’s own works I advise History 
of New York, The Sketch- Book, and The AIl- 
hambra. From The Sketch-Book I would read 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van 
Winkle. 

When you read Daniel Webster I suggest the 
following: The speeches —“ Reply to Hayne,” 
“The 7th of March Speech,” “The Two-hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims.” For an account of his life I would read 
that written by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The books that you will find interesting re- 
lating to James Fenimore Cooper are: Life of 
J. F. Cooper, by Thomas R. Lounsbury; Criti- 
cisms of His Writings; “ Thackeray on a Peal of 
Bells” in Roundabout Papers; Essay on J. F. 
Cooper, by Edgar Allan Poe. Of his own writ- 
ings I would read The Spy, The Pilot, The Last 
of the Mohicans. 

Before reading a Discourse on Spiritual Free- 
dom, by William Ellery Channing, I suggest that 
you read a memoir of him by W. H. Channing. 
This concludes the list of writers whom you say 
you wish to read this coming winter. 

In making a study of Irving note his power of 
narration, description, criticism, and art of fic- 
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tion. I would suggest, as yoursay you have some 
difficulty in remembering what you read, that 
you do not attempt to read much each day—say, 
a half hour; that at the end of that time you 
think over carefully what you have read, and try 
and analyze what the author meant and what 
effect his writing. has had upon you, and why. 
Then I would write down in a note-book the im- 
pressions I had received. This will do two 
things: it will help you to remember what you 
have read and it will teach you to form judg- 
ments of literary styles. 

In your study of Cooper think whether his 
art lies in plot, in situation, in character, or in 
style. In analyzing the speeches of Webster and 
the essays of Channing your work will be more 
difficult; and I would advise before taking up a 
study of either of these men that you read with 
some care a rhetoric which will give you the 
usual outlines of an oration. 

I shall be very glad if from time to time you 
will write me how your reading progresses, what 
you have been able to accomplish, or anything 
else which interests you in your work; and to 
give you any assistance you may require. Per 
haps you will need other suggestions as you go 
on. with .the work. 

As @ member of a literary ciub IT hare been 
assigned the subject *“ The White 
Burden.” If you could assist me a little by di- 
recting me to sources which would help me in 
the preparation of my subject I would be very 
grateful_—E. A. E. 

There is certainly one advantage in the sub- 
ject of your paper, “The White Woman’s Bur- 
den,” that it is so general you will be able to 
treat it as you wish. I suggest first that you 
read carefully Kipling’s poem, “ The White Man's 
Burden,” and see what his idea is of the burden 


Woma n’s 


for the man. If you happen to be interested in 


suffrage I would regard the white woman’s bur 
den as the law which denies her the franchise, 
and make your paper an account of the con- 
stantly increasing work among the suffragists. 
An article in the December number of the Bazar, 
‘Woman Suffrage in England,” by Sydney 
Brooks, will give you some helpful suggestions. 
The second suggestion is based upon another 
article in this same issue of the Bazar, entitled 
‘Woman, the Enigma,” and in this you will find 
numerous points of view for your subject. If 
you wish a more literary side to the question 
I would advise that you make an analysis of 
Tennvson’s poem, “The Princess,” which is in 
reality a poetic statement of the woman ques 
tion. If you need further assistance you know 
the Home Study Club will be glad to give it. 
We are always ready to help. 
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coins, and, further, it is an advantage to have 
their opinion as to whether or not the coin is a 


Miss I. L. .—Your letter appealed to me very 
strongly, for no one knows better than I the real 
pain of shyness and how it is often the cause of 
making one lead a very solitary life. It may be 
overcome, since it has its origin in self-conscious- 
ness, but much painstaking care is necessary in 
order to be rid of this infirmity, and it is only 
hy keeping the ambition of self-improvement be- 
fore you that the end you are seeking is reached. 
Let me give you a hint or two which may help 
you. You say that when you find yourself in 
a group of people you are unable to talk, that 
everything you say seems commonplace, and that 
sometimes you speak incorrectly. Will you for- 
give me if I say I am inclined to doubt that last 
statement? Your letter is frank, simple, and 
entirely correct, and so I think that in your 
embarrassment when speaking you fancy you are 
misplacing your words in your effort to make 
sure they are in their proper order. But in 
reality you are not. The next time you are with 
a number of people—and one of the things you 
must do is not to shut yourself up, but to mingle 
as much as possible with your friends—con- 
centrate your whole attention upon some one 
present, and watch with the greatest care what 
she does and says. If she speaks to you do not 
be thinking what your reply must be, but rather 
listen carefully to every word she says, and your 
interest in her will cause you to forget yourself. 
These last two words are the pith of the whole 
matter—forget yourself! You will not achieve 
this at once, and in the process of learning to 
overcome your shyness you will have some pain- 
ful moments, but as the Spaniards say, “ these, 
too, will pass,” and you will find each succeed- 
ing effort easier than the last, until finally the 
meeting with strangers will have no more terrors 
for you than the meeting with friends. 

Mrs. H. S. R.—-From your description I fear 
that the brown stain which you say is upon the 
white silk of old embroidery is due to imperfect 
silk which has been washed. Nothing that I 
know of will remove that stain, unless, possibly. 
it be washing in borax water, and this is rather 
doubtful. You might try a small section of it 
and see what the result is. But I should strong- 
ly advise your embroidering all over the silk 
with new washable white silk. Old embroidery 
makes an excellent filling, and you will have a 
far handsomer piece of work by going over the 
old embroidery with the new silk. 

Mrs. J. W. F.—If the coin you speak of is as 
valuable as one of that period should be, I would 
advise you to communicate first with the Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
city, or with the Curator, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., before submitting it to 
any dealer. Reliable institutions such as I have 
named are always anxious to secure valuable 
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genuine one. If it is valuable, decidedly the best 
way to dispose of it is through the directors of 
either of these institutions. 

Mrs. W. McD.—Your request for a suggestion 
or two about gifts suitable for a bride I am very 
glad to answer. You ask for something new, and 
you say it may cost between ten and twenty dol- 
lars. One of the newest pieces of silver, and 
quite as attractive as anything that has been 
made in the last year or so, is a silver sandwich- 
plate. The price is nineteen dollars. I am send- 
ing you by mail the address of the shop where 
it may be obtained. The centre of the plate is of 
plain silver, but there is a broad border of an 
open-work silver pattern which is very handsome. 

Another new piece of silver is a small three 
panel screen to place around a teakettle in order 
to prevent the flame of the alcohol-lamp from 
being blown by the wind. This may be used 
when tea is served on the piazza or in the draw 
ing-room or on the dining-room table. The prices 
of these range from eighteen dollars up. 

Miss D.—The recipe for a good lotion for 
blackheads I am sending you by mail. It is also 
a good plan to wash the face thoroughly with 
liquid green soap and warm water, leaving the 
lather on the face for some time. It is well to be 
careful about not getting the soap into the eyes, 
but it is very good for the complexion. After 
allowing the lather to remain on for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, wash it off with warm water 
and apply the lotion I have given you. If the 
blackheads can be opened without making a scar 
it is better to do so. They must be opened in 
time, and while you may find it easier to open 
them after you have treated them a little while 
with the green soap and lotion I have suggeste:l, 
it is better, if possible, to open them at once. 

If you have a rash it is really better to go 
to a physician concerning it. One should seek 
the cause of anything of that kind, and it is apt 
to be internal. I would advise you to read the 
article on “ The Care of the Complexion,” which 
was published in the April number of the Bazar 
and another in the Christmas number. 

After you have disposed of the blackheads and 
gotten your skin in fairly good condition, it will 
undoubtedly be wise to use an astringent lotion. 
as the pores of your skin are probably too large 
and should be contracted. A good astringent 
wash is made up of one and one-half ounces of 
cucumber juice placed in a half-pint bottle half 
filled with elder-flower water. To this should be 
added one ounce of eau-de-cologne and one-half 
ounce of tincture of benzoin. This should be 
shaken well, and the bottle filled with elder 
flower water. The lotion should be applied with 
a sponge night and morning. 
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No other dessert confection has 
ever so satistied that wholesome 
desire for a delicate sweet as 
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SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


——  — RECIPE 


Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with 
Cocoanut Macaroons that have been soaked in lemon 
syrup, then spread over layer of apricot preserve 
Cover edges with Nabisco Sugar Wafers; keep in posi 
tion with Royal Icing. Ornament corners with almond 
paste. Tie around with pretty ribbon. Before serving 
fill up center with whipped sweetened cream. Decorate 
with Festinos and chopped Pistachio nuts. 


FESTINO Another dessert 


confection in the form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel of delicious cream. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier revly 
stamped envelope in their letters. 


INQUIRER.— Your 
answered in the last number of the Bazar, and 
since you gave no name I could not reply by 
letter. I hope that this reply will not be too 
late to be of assistance to you. 

The invitations for your cotton wedding an- 
niversary may be worded as follows: 

Mary Wright John Allen 
1907 L908 
Mr. and Mrs. John Allen 

request the pleasure of your company 

on Monday evening, January the eighteenth 

at eight o’clock. 

They are sometimes written on pieces of cotton 
cloth, but it is almost impossible to make them 
interesting or attractive. so that I would advise 
you to write them or have them engraved on the 
regulation note-paper. 

Decorate the rooms 


letter came too late to be 


with green boughs, and 


trim the boughs with cotton. Sprinkle a little 
silver dust on the cotton as you would for 
Christmas decorations, and have white candles 


seattered among the decorations. It would be 


interesting to have candle-light onlv. 


The bride should either wear her wedding- 
gown or a white cotton one. Her original at- 


tendants should receive with her if possible. A 
white cotton costume might be required of all 
the guests. Sheets and pillow-cases would an- 
swer the purpose. The men could be allowed to 
substitute white linen for the cotton. 

For entertainment each man may be required 
to write a detailed description of his wife's 
wedding-gown if he is married, or of the gown 
he would prefer to have a future bride wear if 
he is not already married. The unmarried ladies 
may be requested to write a description of the 
ideal husband not yet found, and the married 
ladies to make a list of the most highly desirable 
qualities to look for in husbands based on their 
experience. 

Some intimate friends of the bride and groom 
may get up a few scenes illustrating some of the 
funny experiences of their first year of married 
life. Nothing must be done that can possibly 
trouble any one. After this a short game of 
progressive hearts will be appropriate. 

For refreshments have caviar and lettuce sand- 
wiches, creamed chicken in ramekins, olives, 
salted nuts, fresh tomato and cucumber salad. 
and iced fruits with whipped cream. 

F. A. F.—Nothing could be more appropriate 
for your friend than to give a “travel” party 
in her honor, and so help her to feel that her 
delightful experiences in Europe are not yet over 

In the first place, send out your invitations 
on steamship tags, inviting the guests for a rapid 


Prompt answers by mail wil! be sent to correspondents who enclose a 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 
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trip around the world on a given day and hour, 
the starting-place to be your house. These tags 
you can secure by applying for them at the 
offices of some of the steamship lines in Boston. 
Write to the company and state what it is you 


wish to use the tags for, and I fancy you will 
have no trouble in getting them. 
When your guests arrive provide them with 


little red note-books marked “ Baedeker’s Guide.” 
Inside have as many numbers as you have arti 


cles such as I shall deseribe, and to each book 
have a lead-pencil attached. Scatter through the 
different rooms of your house these objects: 


some macaroni to represent Italy; 
to indicate the city of that 
drippings for 


a Leghorn hat 
name: a bowl of 


Greece; a string of corals for 


Naples ; a bottle of cologne for the city of that 
name; a cork for that town in Ireland; tulips 
and wooden shoes for Holland, and a copy of 


The Eternal City for Rome. 
rhe guest having the highest number of suc- 


cessful guesses wins the prize, which may be a 
toy steamboat or automobile. 

For decorations -I would have maps and time 
tables hung about. and the refreshments should 
be served from a long narrow table to indicate 
the counter of a railway restaurant. For the 
refreshments [ would have chicken sandwiches, 
pieces of pie, doughnuts, and coffee. Hard-boiled 
might be added. and pieces of sweet 
chocolate. 

You will give your friend an amusing evening. 
[ am sure, and | wish you the pleasantest of 
times. 

Mrs. E. N.—The plans your daughters have 
already made for the gypsy tent are admirable. 
and I do not see that they could be improved 
upon, unless perhaps they should add to their 
equipment for telling fortunes the little Japanese 
water tovs which are still a good deal of a nov 
elty. In the November (1907) number of the Ba 
zAr in this department is a full description of the 
way to tell fortunes by means of water 
toys and they always prove so amusing, I would 
recommend your girls to try them. It is not 
necessary to be dressed in Japanese costume; the 
gvpsy dress will do just as well. 

You will be able to get these toys at any of 
the large department stores, and they cost two 
or three cents a dozen. 

Miss J. J. J.—There are some admirable plays 
from which to select some suitable fo 
your ladies’ social club entertainment. Have 
vou thought of giving one of W. D. Howells’s 
short plavs? The “ Albany Depot,” for example, 
is capital, as is “The Garroters,” “ The 
Mouse Trap, and Other Farces.” 
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ners Satin 


GUARANTEED 


= 
~ 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO SEASONS, OR WE 
WILL RE-LINE THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 





UR Sixty-First year begins on January First, Nineteen Hundred 
and Nine, and, as usual, every yard of Skinner's Satin that 
we manufacture will be guaranteed to wear two seasons 

just as when the Skinner Guarantee was first given, eighteen years ago. 
Twelve years ago, we adopted the red selvage as a distinguishing 
mark; this was imitated, and many yards of cheap, “weighted” satin 
were sold as Skinner's. We still have the red selvage, but for ten 
years have been weaving into it the words ““SKINNER’S SATIN,” 
for these words have been Copyrighted, Registered in the United 
States Patent Office, and cannot be used by any one else. Every 
yard of SKINNER’S SATIN that is manufactured has the words 


“SKINNER’S SATIN” 


woven in red in every inch of the selvage. This is for your protection, 
so always Look for the Name in the Selvage. 


SINNIMS NILWS S.SYSNNIMS NILWS SS 3INNIMS 






iLYSS. 


“A STORY OF SILKS AND SATINS” 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner’s Satin, write us for samples. We will also send you 
a handsome booklet, “* A Story of Silks and Satins.” 
Address Dept. K, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Wrilham Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER'SSATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 


NiLVS S.YINNIXS 
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Owmg to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and inmvartudly accompanying cach letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columus sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 

rom the letters received it 1s frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a Clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


Mrs. N. K.—It is a matter of opinion as to 
which stvle of mattress to get, and by all means, 
if you prefer it, get the felt ones. The prepared 
cotton-felt mattresses cost less than the hair 
ones and are just as comfortable. Many per- 
sons consider them more sanitary as well. They 
cost about fifteen dollars and are infinitely bet- 
ter than the hair ones at anywhere near the same 
price. By the new processes they are so well 
made that many persons prefer them. 

In your own room, instead of a gray paper I 
would advise you to have a very light old-rose pa- 
per, and with the blue to use yellow curtains and 
brown and blue rugs. There should, of course, 
be éeru or ivory-tinted net curtains next the 
glass, with the yellow curtains inside; or if the 
vellow curtains are sheer there is no necessity for 
any net. The blue and yellow will harmonize 
better with the yellow oak furniture than the 
gray. The blue must, of course, not be so 
dark that it will make the room appear dark 
and cold; the yellow will prevent its appearing 
very cold. Use brown and blue in any upholstery 
and brown and blue in the rugs. The woodwork 
here should be ivory white. In the hall the wood- 
work should be brown and the rugs brown. 

In the dining-room, with your green paper 
and green and tan rugs, have écru net curtains 
next the glass and inner curtains of a printed 
linen with an éeru ground and a green and brown 
figure. In the library or living-room have a 
soft self-toned tan paper, very much colder in 
tone than the paper in the hall, and with it have 
éeru net curtains next the glass, inner curtains 
of brown or mahogany-red silk, and either brown 
or mahogany-red rugs. The upholstery should 
be either brown or red. The floors should be 
stained dark brown. The tiles in the library 
should be a dull tan; and your mantel, very 
simple and dignified, should match the wood- 
work. The woodwork should be dark brown. 

In the dining-room, if the oak furniture is 
very dark, it should harmonize perfectly with 
the walnut. Make your woodwork dark brown 
also. The tiles should be a dull green in this 
room. It is a very good plan to furnish a house 
a little at a time and get the best, instead of 
trying to do too much at once. 

D. M. C.—Your new house will be a very 
attractive one. If you wish to make it very 
artistic, I would advise you to have papers on 
the walls rather than tints, although it is some- 
times considered better to tint them the first year, 
until the house has time to settle. I will give 
you a color scheme appropriate for either. 


In the parlor have soft gray-green walls, with 
inner curtains of cream-colored silk brocade, and 
ivory net next the glass. Have a plain dark 
green velvet rug. I am afraid that you will not 
be able to get good Louis XV. furniture for this 
room with the total you plan to spend for the 
entire house. However, you may be able to save 
elsewhere. Cheap Louis XV. furniture is very 
ugly. The artistic, well-made Louis XV. furni 
ture is very beautiful. It should be exceedingly 
simple, and the gold, if there is any, should be 
dull. The fact that this dull gold is put on by 
hand makes the best Louis XV. furniture very 
expensive. You can get it without the gold leaf 
in the Cireassian walnut. This is very beautiful, 
but it is almost as expensive as the gold. If you 
have the Louis XV. furniture, the silk for your 
curtains should be of Louis XV. design, and you 
should have the little Louis XV. pads on the 
furniture covered with this same silk. Introduce 
a little bit of old-blue in the room, either in the 
silk used for the upholstery and curtains, or for 
one or two chair coverings. If you cannot get the 
Louis XV., get Sheraton or Heppelwhite ma 
hogany furniture. 

In the hall have dark green walls, green and 
brown rugs; and upholster your furniture in 
brown velours. You can very easily use your 
mahogany sect here. In the library tint the walls 
a gold-tan, or cover them with tan book linen; 
have old-English oak furniture upholstered in 
dark green leather, have a dark green rug, and 
inner curtains of green linen, with écru net next 
the glass. Have a cream-yellow paper or tint 
for the walls in the dining-room, and have dull 
purplish-red linen inner curtains and a dull red 
rug. Have Colonial mahogany furniture here. 
The light blue paper or tint will be perfectly 
appropriate for your bedroom on this floor. Have 
chintz curtains of blue and green, blue and green 
eotton rugs, or dark green cotton rugs, and either 
white enamel or mahogany furniture. The bath- 
room opening out of this should be blue and white. 

Upstairs have soft gray walls in the southwest 
room, and cretonne curtains with a shadow rose 
design. Have gray and old-rose rugs, and either 
mahogany or white enamel furniture. In the 
bedroom across the hall have a soft fawn paper, 
with old-blue furnishings. Have old-blue rugs, 
chintz curtains in blue and brown, and brown oak 
furniture with a dull finish. 

Your mantels and fireplaces should be very 
simple. matching the woodwork in the room in 
every case. Wax the floors, and have them stained 
dark rather than leaving them light. 
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Make that Cold : ‘aly 
Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 





is the best lamp for all- 
a Oo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 

satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 

to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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George Harvey has republished in book form 

the brilliant and scholarly essays which ap- 
peared originally in Harper’s Bazar and The 
Vorth American Review. During their serial 
publication these essays were very widely quoted, 
the newspapers from Maine to California copy- 
ing them month after month with such com- 
ment and question as appealed to their editors. 
The amount of correspondence they evoked was 
surprisingly large. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that the essays should be preserved between 
covers, and it is not surprising that their second 
publication (this time in book form) should 
have evoked so much attention. No other book 
of essays published in the past twenty years has 
had so large a sale. 

Harper & Brothers have recently made a mark 
ed success of the publication of books made from 
plavs. The latest successful work of this kind is 
The Man from Home, by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson, with photographs from 
seenes in the play. The very appro- 
priately dedicated to William Hodge, who has 
made the success of his life in the title rdle. 
There have been few plays in New York more 
charming than The Man from Home. Every one 
who has seen it can experience a revival of the 
pleasure of that occasion by reading the delight 
ful book. 

How to Understand Electrical Work, by Will 
iam H. Onken and Joseph B. Baker (Harper & 
Brothers), is another of the splendid series pub- 
lished by this firm for American boys. How to 
Understand Electrical Work contains a simple 
explanation of electric light. heat, power, and 
traction in daily life. It tells how and why the 
“wheels go round” when electricity is back of 
them. Few more fascinating books could be de- 
vised for boys. and certainly no one could prepare 
it more interestingly and understandingly than 
the authors of this excellent work. 

In The Story of a Street (Harper & Brothers) 
Frederick Trevor Hill has written his remark- 
able history of Wall Street. The book is one 
of the most interesting of the year. and as a 
record of the pulsating centre of New York. 
from the days of the early settlers to the preseut 
time, it could not be improved. 

In Adrentures at Sea (Harper & Brothers) 
the publishers have given to the young people of 
America a most fascinating collection of thrill- 
ing tales of fires. wrecks, whale hunts. and the 
like. There could be no more entertaining readl- 
ing for boys and girls than this book, and no 
more suitable gift for parents to present to their 
children than the little volume which contains 
so much. 

In the Open, by William O. Stoddard (Harper 
& Brothers), is a story for children between the 
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with 


twelve. It has to do 
outdoor life and with fishing, hunting, camping, 


ages of seven and 


Indians, and so on. A fine vein of useful in- 
formation runs through the book, but it is not 
oppressive. On the contrary, it will be invaluable 
to small boys and girls who wish to know what is 
around them when they are out under the skies. 

Under the Great Bear, by Kirk Munroe (Har 
per & Brothers), is another book which will 
delight the souls of bovs. It is full of the 
most fascinating and realistic adventures—ships 
wrecked by icebergs, the hero drifting on a 
raft and picked up by a schooner, ete. Smug- 
gling and a few fine fights round out the pleas 
ing incidents which will make every boy who is 
fortunate enough to get this book read it with 
his eyes very large and round. 

In Miss Betty of New York (Harper & 
Brothers) Ellen Douglas Deland writes another 
charming story for the young. Many small boys 
and girls were made happy by Miss Deland’s 
{ Little Son of Sunshine. The adventures of 
Bess and Chris as they are related in this new 
book are even more exciting. 

in Immortal Soul, by W. H. Malloeck (Har 
per & Brothers), is one of the books of this yea 
which every lover of a story must read. 
Mr. Mallock presents to us a most unusual 
heroine. There is a dash of modern psychology 
in the book, a suggestion of double personality. 
and a strong love interest which carries the tale 
on to a brilliant conclusion. 1n Immortal Soul 
is bound to be one of the best read and most 
widely discussed books of the season. 

One of the charming volumes ready for the 


good 


holiday trade is Howard Pyle’s The Ruby of 
Kishmoor (Harper & Brothers). Mr. Pyle’s 
beautiful work, both literary and artistic, is 
too well known to need tribute here. It is 


enough to say that his new volume will add to 
the great and growing number of his friends and 
admirers. 

In Sun and Shadow in Spain 
& Co.) the author, Maud Howe, describes most 
charmingly a soiourn of many months in the 
land of the ecastinet. She had unusual oppor 
tunities of touching the lives of the Spanish 
people closely and at many points, and the re 
sult of her experience is given in a most thought 
ful and entertaining volume. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, one of our best 
poets. as well as one of our great editors, has 
recently published, through the Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. a volume containing all his poems 
This will be good news to his friends, and will 
add to that fortunate band the names of many 
who have known the poet only through seattered 
poems in the magazines. The 
frontispiece a very excellent 
Gilder. 


(Little, Brown. 


book has as a 
portrait of Mr. 
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GlobeSWernicke “Elastic” BooKk-cases 


at this season. 


Our new catalogue illustrates 25 original library plans as well as 
the different styles and finishes in which these cases can be obtained. 
The original drawings of these plans 










cost over $500.00. 
Globe"Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book- 
cases are carried in stock by 
nearly 1500 authorized 
agents. Where not repre- 
sented we ship on ap- 
proval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices 


Write everywhere. 


Department T 
for Catalogue of Plans 


Jhe Globe=Wernicke Co., cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal Street. 


HARPER'S 


Holiday Books 


are distributed in this country every 
year by the million. Usually these gift 
books have delicate bindings and are 
easily soiled and thumb-marked if left ex- 
posed on the table even for a few days. 
Globe SWernicke‘‘Elastic’’ Book-cases, with their 

dust-proof doors afford adequate protection to the 
finest bindings, and yet the cost of a single section is only a trifle 
more than the average cost of one book, such as is usually presented 


Then why not start the year with a Globe “Wernicke‘‘Elastic’’ Library? 
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Notre —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 





EVENING CLOAK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 734 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 


HE evening cloak illustrated here is the 
simplest thing in the world to make, and 
it need not be expensive. It is cut on the 
circular plan, with one seam only (down the 
centre of the back), and with a pretty sloping 
away of the cloth at the side, which makes the 
sleeve effective without making it hard to put 
together. The sides may be caught together with 
metal clasps or decorative buttons and loops. 
The cloak in full length will take only six and 
one-half yards of broadcloth, and to line it, if 
you must have a lining, you will need thirteen 
yards of satin twenty-five to twenty-seven inches 
wide. Of the trimming-band around the neck 
and down the fronts four yards will be neces- 
sary. But the cloak may be made unlined, and 
trimmed only with stitching if you must be eco 
nomical. 





The silk or velvet hood for evening use as 
well as for motoring is a feature of this win 
ter’s fashions, and a very sensible one. It is 
made in several pretty shapes, sometimes like 
a sunbonnet or old-fashioned Shaker bonnet, and 
sometimes like the full reund dusting-cap, or 
mob-cap, as it is often called. It is made of vel- 
vet or silk and interlined with cotton or wool. 





THE EVENING CLOAK, NO. 734. 


Price, 25 cents 
THE POPULAR EVENING HOOD, NO. 735. 
One size only 


in hood Pric e, 10 cents 
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“My Children Are Well Dressed ”’ 


‘*I used to worry so about how to dress my children well on our income. That was before I began 
using Diamond Dyes——now my children are well dressed because I learned what Diamond Dyes will do 

‘Every Spring and Fall I go over my husband’s clothes and mine carefully, and select the things 
that are a little worn and that will make over nicely; then I rip up and dye them bright new colors, 
and they certainly could not be told from new. Diamond Dyes help us dress better, too 

‘I have made all kinds of pretty things for the house by using Diamond Dyes—sofa pillows 
draperies, etc. I could not keep house without them.” ELLEN F. SIMMONDS, BOSTON, MASS 


New Clothes with Diamond Dyes 


It is so easy to dye with Diamond Dyes that there is really no excuse for any one’s not. having 
bright new clothes for herself and the children 

And it is really fun to dye with Diamond Dyes. 

Here are some suggestions: 

Change the color of any silk waist you have worn for some time 

Change the color of your ribbons. 

Change the color of any light- -colored stockings that are soiled 

Change the color of your suit, and make it over into a pretty dress for the little girl. 

Change the color of your husband’s “ second suit,’’ and make it over for the boy 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED: 


Diamond Dves are the Standard of the World and always give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the real 
Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye 
Reware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye claim that 
their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fabrics”) eqgua//y we//. This claim is false 
because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other axima/ fibres can be used 
as successfally for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two 
kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for Wool, 
Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted | for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly 
‘Mixed Goods,” also known as ‘‘Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for bow Paco 
Send us your name anc address (be sure to mention your dealer's name and 
New Diamond Dye Annual Free tell us whether he sells Diamond Dves), and we will send you a copy of the new 
Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO, BURLINGTON, VT. 





At all Reliable Dealers—Insist upon the Genuine 
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MAKING OVER MOTHER’S FUR COAT 


Hk mother who possesses a fur coat, even 
though she is neither an adept furrier nor 
a seamstress, can, by following a few simple 


instructions, remodel it, if not for herself, at 
least for a small child, with very little difficulty. 
The little coat on this page was made of an old 
squirrel coat, worn in too many places to be of 
further use to a grown-up person. The shabby 
spots were taken out and new patches, which 
came off corners in the recutting for a smaller 
figure, were put in. 

The process of sewing, cutting, and fitting fur 
is entirely different from the methods used with 
cloth, but with the wunder- » 
standing of a few details in 
its handling even the amateur 
need not be afraid to make 
the attempt. First, remember 
scissors must never be used. 
The pelt must be cut from 
the wrong side, and always 
with a sharp knife. 

Second, be careful that the 
fur all runs the same way. 
If it is short fur—cotter, seal, 
or moleskin—it must run up. 
If it is long, as mink, lynx, 
or fox. the fur runs down, and 
in making neck-pieces a di 
vision must be made at the 
back of the neck in the centre 
so that it will be right on 
both sides. 

These are the essential 
things to remember in work- 
ing with fur, but there are 
many other useful details, to 
follow. 

To make this little coat it 
must first be cut and fitted in 
some firm material—say, can 
vas, denim, or duck. This is 
to avoid unnecessary piecing 
or cutting of the fur, and to 
get a good, ordinary coat pat- 
tern. \fter it is fitted, ent 
the pieces apart on the sewing- 





To repair the worn spots, which are generally 
round, cut on the pelt side, always in a square 
or angle, as it makes the joining process easier. 
‘Take the piece which is cut out and cut a pat 
tern of it in cloth, just as in cutting the coat, 
and match it with fur running the same way. 
The piece cut to replace it should be a tritle 
larger than the piece taken out. Then sew it in, 
just as in sewing the coat together, only without 
the tape. 

In finishing the edge of a collar or neck-piece, 
when the fur is cut the size required, a tape is 
whipped along the edge and turned over, then 


come tacked tightly to the pelt. 


This is to make a firm edge 
to which the lining of the 
coat or searf may be sewn 
and the braid loops for the 
buttons be fastened. 

To make the lining eut it 
first a seam larger than the 
completed piece to which it 
belongs. Then baste over the 
edge and tack it along the 
taped edge of the fur. The 
interlining for a stole, neck 
piece, or muff is a thick pad 
of sheet cotton. 

te careful to make the arm 
hole edges in a coat so that no 
stitching will strain the fur. 

As buttonholes cannot be 
made in fur, braid loops are 
best, and on this little coat 
a flat silk braid is used as 
a trimming around the neck 
and down the front. This 
may be put on, or not. accord 
ing to taste. 

If the fur is well worn the 
braid is a protection on the 
cuffs and edges, where the 
most wear comes 

The pattern is a_ perfectly 
simple one, suitable for either 
boys or girls of two to four 
vears and for girls of larger 


line. Put the largest pieces CLOTH OR FUR COAT. growth. It may be used for 
on the largest pieces you have Cut Paper Pattern No. 730 cloth, velvet, corduroy, or 
of the fur, which you must Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years any material. Charming lit 
have tacked with thumb-tacks Price, 15 cents tle coats of corduroy § and 


to a board or table, fur side Leggings No. 74 


down. Make a chalk line — 
around the pattern on the pelt about one-eighth 
of an inch from the edge. Then cut with a very 
sharp knife, pressing lightly so as not to cut 
through to the fur on the under side; only the 
pelt. 

On the main seams of the coat, not where 
pieces are joined, it is wise to make it more firm 
by basting even with the edge of the seam a black 
tape, so that in sewing together the needle will 
go through both. 

In sewing hold the edges of the fur together 
with the fur sides facing, and whip or overcast 
with doubled No. 50 thread, never silk, not too 
tightly. This must be handled or sewn just as in 
joining the selvage of cloth or cotton. 





Same sizes, 


cents 


striped velveteen are made by 
these simple patterns with 
fur or braided collars. Leggings to match are 
added, and with a felt or beaver hat or a -big 
satin bounet the child is well dressed at small ex- 
pense. White corduroy is most used for very 
small children, and as it is easily washed, it is 
practical as well as pretty. It must be washed 
before it is much soiled, as it cannot be rubbed 
or squeezed. The water will drain out of it, and 
it will look almost like new if carefully handled. 
For boys, the white corduroy or the same ma 
terial in a color may be used, or a dark broad- 
cloth or heavy beaver cloth. Some of the slope 
at the side seams may well be cut away when 
the pattern is used for a four-year-old boy, and 
military frogs of black braid may be used, 
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No other hair tonic made contains this 


combination of antiseptic, preservative, cleans- 
ing, stimulating, and nourishing properties. 
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For this reason you should always buy 

and use Rexall ‘‘93” Hair Tonic, thus always 

keeping the hair naturally abundant, soft, 

and silky. Eradicates dandruff, prevents 

baldness, and promotes a healthy hair 
growth. 


Then, please remember this fact 
—no other hair tonic is sold under 
such a strong guarantee. 


If not satisfied with results, tell 
the druggist who sold it to you and he 
will refund your money cheerfully. 


We assume all risk 
of its not proving even 


——RESORCIN 
better than you expected. 


One of the most ef- 
fective germ des- 
troyers ever discov- 
ered by science. 
——BETA NAPTHOL 
Prevents develop- 
ment of new germs 
by preserving the Look for 


scalp in a clean, 
The FJoxall Stores 


healthy condition. 
——PILOCARPIN 

They are located in over 
2000 towns and cities in 





Only one druggist in a place sells 
Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. It can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. 














Nota coloring mat- 
ter, but a harmless 
ingredient for re- 


45 


storing hair color the United States. a, . 
(when loss of color Write for free booklet, Maen » # 
was caused by dis- “Treatise on Care of counes 
es oe the Hair.” with $i to 


preserving its nat- The Rexall 


Store in your 
town. It will 
entitle you to a 
$1 bottle of Rexall 
“93” Hair Tonic 

and a 25c. jar of 
Rexall 93” Shampoo 
Paste. If there is no 








“NINETY-THREE” 


HAIR TONIC 


UNSURPASSED FOR DANDRUFE 


uralness. * 

United Drug 
Firmly established 

as the most useful 

tening and cleans- 45 Leon St., 

ing properties. Boston, 


——BORAX 
Company 
product for its sof- 
——GLYCERINE Mass. 





FALLING HAIR AND 











IRRITATIONS OF THE SCALP 
UNITED DRUG CO., Boston. Mass. 





A stimulant for the 
hair bulbs. Has 
marked soothing, 
healing, and nour- 
ishing properties. 


——ALCOHOL 

A stimulating pre- 
servative in connec- 
tion with the above 
elements. Also 
beneficial because 
of its rourishing 
qualities as well. 





Rexall Store in your town 
send $1 with coupon direct 
to us, and the Hair Tonic 
and Shampoo Paste will be 
delivered to your residence, all 
charges prepaid. This offer is 

limited. Send to-day. United 
Drug Company, Boston, Mass. 
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RECIPES FOR THE MONTH’S MENUS 


Rissotto—Boil a half-cup of rice in salted 
water till it is tender and the water is absorbed ; 
stand the dish in the oven with the door open, 
and let it steam till dry; cook down thick a 
half-ean of tomato, a small onion chopped fine, 
parsley, salt and pepper; do not strain, but 
fold into the rice; put on a hot dish, and cover 
with grated cheese. Set a moment in a hot oven 
to melt this, and serve at once. 

Baked bread-and-cheese pudding.—Butter well 
a pudding-dish; put in small, rather thin slices 
of bread to cover the bottom, and add very thin 
slices to cover this of soft American cheese; 
sprinkle with a good deal of salt, a pinch of 
cayenne, and a pinch of baking-soda, and_ re- 
peat till the dish is full; pour on milk to barely 
cover, and’ set in a hot oven for about half an 
hour, when it will be puffy and brown; serve 
at once. 

Mashed - potato pears.— Beat up some _ hot 
mashed potato with a little milk till it is smcoth; 
season and shape with the hands into pears, 
putting a very little four on the hands if the 
potato sticks. Im one end of cach put a whole 
clove to represent a blossom end, and in the 
other a straight piece of parsley for a stem; 
serve on their sides, or standing, blossom end 
down, on a flat, hot dish. 

Rice and date pudding.—Wash and chop a half- 
pound of dates; put two tablespoonfuls of rice 
into a quart of milk with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a pinch of salt; bake this for an 
hour, stirring often: when the rice is swelled 
and tender and the milk thick add the dates; 
cook again, stirring occasionally so the dates 
will not settle, till thick; serve very cold. 

Waceroni and oysters.—RBoil the macaroni in 
salted water till very tender; arrange in a shal- 
low dish one layer an inch thick; season with 
salt and pepper; add half a pint of small drained 
oysters: make a eup of thick white sauce, using 
the oyster liquor for part, and pour over half 
of this; put on a second thin layer of macaroni 
and seasoning, and spread the white sauce over 
the top: sprinkle with sifted bread crumbs, and 
dot with butter and bake brown. 

Almond cornstarch puddings.—Make a pint of 
soft cornstarch pudding in the «double boiler: 
add sugar and a little salt and a half-eup of 
chopped almonds; cool, and pour into glasses: 
serve very cold. <A very little almond flavoring 
may be added if desired. 

Wock terrapin.—Cut up cooked liver into small 
cubes: add to a cupful one chopped hard-boiled 
egg; heat in a quarter of a cup of brown gravy 
from the liver or make a little brown stock of 


soup; or, use browned flour and water and season 
well; add salt, cayenne, a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and 
serve in individual dishes when the whole is 
thick. 

Frozen whipped cream.—Whip a pint or more 
of eream; flavor and sweeten, and put into a 
pail or covered mould; bury in ice and salt or 
in snow and salt for five hours; serve in glasses 
with a little ginger on each portion, or a pre- 
served cherry or a spoonful of pineapple pre- 
serve. 

Baked celery and cheese.—Cut up and stew thie 
celery till transparent; arrange in a baking-dish 
with layers of white sauce, grated cheese, and 
seasoning, with cheese on top, and bake. 

Cranberry compote——Take left-over cranberry 
jam, and to two cupfuls add half a cup of seeded 
raisins and the pulp of an orange with a table 
spoonful of finely chopped rind; cook till thick 
adding a little more sugar if necessary. Serve 
with meat. 

Pumpkin pie and whipped cream.—Make a 
very rich pumpkin filling, using an ordinary 
rule as a foundation, but substituting cream for 
the milk and doubling the number of eggs; spice 
well; bake in a rich crust, and when cold put 
spoonfuls of stiff whipped cream around the 
edge or cover the whole top evenly. 

Cabbage and nuts with mayonneaise.—Shred 
some nice cabbage, and to each. pint add a cup 
of English walnuts broken into good-sized bits: 
salt slightly, and add a cup of stiff mayonnaise; 
serve very cold. 

Prune and nut jelly.—Cook soft some prunes, 
and take out the stones from the sides without 
breaking them; add half the quantity of cooked 
figs or dates or nuts, and fill a mould; pour over 
barely enough warm lemon jelly to cover, and 
set on ice; serve with cream. 

Apples stuffed with bananas.—Core some large 
apples after peeling, and in the centres put 
hanana, filling the hole as full as possible; bake, 
hasting with sugar and water. 

Suet and nut pudding.—Make an ordinary suet 
pudding, and add a good-sized cup of chopped 
nuts and another of raisins; steam; serve hot 
with hard sauce. 

Chicken soufflé.—Mince fine a large cup of 
cooked ehicken: add a small cup of white sauce, 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, salt and pepper, 
and the beaten yolks of three eggs: cook three 
minutes, stirring well: cool, fold in the beaten 
whites, and bake for half an hour or a little 
more in a good oven: serve at once: or. bake 
fifteen minutes in individual dishes. 





CULINARY 


Mrs. B.—For planked fish, one may use shad, 
mackerel, bass, or any fish having firm flesh. 

Have the fish split down the back, and wipe it 
inside and out with a damp cloth. Set the plank 
in the oven until heated through. Rub the fish 
inside and out with butter, spread it on the plank, 
with the open side up, and fasten securely in 


place by putting a tin thumb-tack in each of the 
four corners. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and place in the oven. Every five minutes baste 
the fish with a little butter to prevent its becom- 
ing dry. When done, take out the tacks, rub the 
fish with butter, sprinke it with minced parsley, 
and garnish with sliced lemon. 
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No, 
You Have 


Never Tasted 
Pineapple 


If you have ever cut the fresh 
ripe fruit from a Hawaiian pine- 
apple plant and sliced and eaten it 
on the spot we owe you an apology 
for the assertion; but if you have 
not done just this, we believe our 
statement that you have never 
tasted pineapple is true. 


Most people say the flavor of pine- 
apple is delicious, BUT 


the fruit is so tough and so stringy; 
it bites the tongue and actually 
makes the mouth sore. 


Yes; all this proves that they have 
never tasted pineapple. 





Hawaiian Pineapple 
is so different 


The best variety of pineapple this 
earth ever produced raised on a kindly 
soil which brings it to perfection; picked 
when perfect (and no fruit is perfect 
until it is fully ripened), sliced, cored and 
canned on the plantations almost the 
next minute and sealed before a tithe 
of the exquisite aroma has escaped. 

Just open a can of it and see; yes 
and catch the fragrance and taste a 
slice ; only one slice, and you will say, 
too, “I never tasted pineapple before.” 


‘The flesh is tender without a trace 
of woody fibre; the flavor rich, yet 
delicate, and without a suggestion of 
the disagreeable “bite” which makes 
all the fresh pineapple that comes to 
our market so disappointing, and all 
the ordinary canned pineapple so 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. 


Yes, our contention is that Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple is better and more 


delicious than any fresh pineapple that 
comes to your table, because the fresh 
pineapple—seldom of the best variety— 
is picked green, to ripen as it may, while 
the Hawaiian is fully ripened and canned 
so quickly that all its luscious flavor is 
sealed up with it. 


Hawaiian Pineapple contains 
nothing but fresh fruit and pure 
granulated sugar. It is put up 
only in sanitary cans preventing 
contamination by solder or acid. 
No human hand touches the fruit 
in peeling or packing. 


You can buy Hawaiian Pineapple in 
three forms, Sliced, Crushed or Grated 
at your grocer’s. The sliced pineapple is 
usually served just as it comes from the 
can; the crushed or grated kinds are 
delicious for sherberts, ices, pastry, pud- 
dings, and many other desserts. 

Send for booklet Hawaiian Pineapple, 


containing tested recipes for this most 
excellent of all preserved fruits. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tribune Building, New York 
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CHRISTMAS necktie-case which gave great 

satisfaction to a fastidious man was made 

of pigskin. It was a strip thirty inches 
long, one end pointed, and fourteen inches wide. 
There was a ribbon binding, and a length of the 
same ribbon was fastened to the pointed end. A 
band of the ribbon, which was an inch wide, was 
caught down at intervals of four inches across 
the top and bottom of the case about two inches 
from the edge. The ties, folded together, were 
slipped under the bands and so kept smooth, 
which also made selection an easy matter. The 
case when folded was fastened by the ribbon. 


People who are sensitive to draughts often 
suffer great ineonvenience from not being able 
to sit near windows for the coveted light of short 
winter days. Even storm-sashes cannot keep out 
the cold, searching winds of a Northern climate. 

While it isn’t necessary to follow the example 
of those overeareful people who paste white pa- 
per over cracks and window-sills like jelly-pots, 
yet something that can be used on occasions is 
desirable. Sand-bags are most useful for this 
purpose. They are made of white linen or of 
any color preferred. Turkey-red is cheerful, 
and yellow always gives a hint of sunshine. 
Make the bags from two to three inches wide 
and as long as thé width of the window. Fill 
rather loosely with clean white sand. Seach 
sand rinsed in fresh water and dried is the best. 
The bags can be used for years. They require 
little room for storage and no care in packing 
away. Not even the Buffalo moth craves beach 
sand. The comfort the bags give during the 
windy months of winter or the frequent dust 
storms of summer is out of all proportion to 
their cost in time and money. 


An automobilist of experience, or experiences. 
states that wheel grease which resists the usual 
treatment of lard or kerosene may easily be 
removed by the application of shaving - soap. 
Moisten the article with a thick lather made 
with hot water, and then rub the soap itself 
vigorously on the stain. 

Let it stand an hour or two, and then wash 
off with clear, tepid water. White serge and 
pongee have responded satisfactorily to this treat- 
ment. 


Fine china plates should never be piled with- 
out mats of paper or other material between 
them. In this way scratches will be prevented, 
and the plates will be less liable to break if 
carelessly jostled. Blotting-paper makes good 
mats, or one thickness of cotton wadding. A set 
of round mats of wadding, Canton flannel, or 
felt loosely buttonholed on the edge with worsted 


or heavy silk is an inexpensive and useful gift 
sure to be appreciated by the owner of fine china. 


Girls who will wear their coats open in front 
over thin waists should wear next the skin a 
strip of heavy flannel eight inches wide the 
whole length of the undervest in front. This 
will not protect the neglected chest, but by its 
means many an attack of indigestion may be 
prevented. 


\ fad gust 
a good deal is to 
before it is put 


now among people who go about 
pack everything in bags 
into the trunks. The 
are of different colors and sometimes of 
ent materials for the various articles 
belonging to the wardrobe. It is held by those 
who use the bags that by this means not only 
is packing simplified, but that distressing rum- 
maging about after things is prevented. It may 
be true, but a forgetful or absent-minded per- 
son would surely need a key to inform him of 
the contents of any given pink or lavender bag. 

Still, every one has found bags for certain ar 
ticles most convenient—shoes, for instance, and 
corsets, and possibly for stockings, though the 
last named lend themselves very well for filling 
spaces between larger articles. 


bags 
differ 


classes of 


When cutting out paper dolls or figures of any 
kind, small nail scissors will be found most 
venient for curves and’ tiny indentations. These 
rather troublesome parts are often so carelessly 
treated as to detract greatly from the beauty of 
the figure. 


The most convenient means for applying any 
sort of liquid to the sealp is a medicine-dropper. 
Fill the dropper, part the hair with the fingers, 
and squeeze a few drops on the scalp. Massage 
with the finger tips, using a rotary motion, un 
til the moisture is absorbed. Then make a fresh 
parting and repeat the process until the whole 
scalp tingles with the renewed circulation. 


It is a great annoyance, when perhaps one is 
dressing in a hurry, to find the girdle that fitted 


so comfortably yesterday is now so tight that 
it can be fastened only with the greatest dif- 
fieulty or possibly not at all. This may be due 
to various causes—thicker underwear, a_ dif- 
ferent corset from that usually worn, or some- 
times to a trifling attack of indigestion. A 
young woman who has experienced all these dif- 
ficulties now makes two girdles exactly alike, 
except that one is from a half to three-quarters 
of an inch larger than the other. She says that 
the time spent in duplicating the girdle is a 
great saving to the temper. 








